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CHAPTER XXXV. 


THAT TERRIBLE ‘IF!’ 


HE stillness of the place was terrible. To the spellbourd man 

and woman the evensong of the birds seemed to be hushed, 

and what murmurs of life out of doors reached their ears only 
intensified the silence in the room. 

Job was still drooping over the paper which had revealed to 
him the treachery of his son; the thin white hair straggled across 
his brow, and the glazed eyes appeared as if vainly searching for 
the absent words. Jane Darby held up the blazing lamp, the light 
of which, struggling with that of the closing day, cast faint shadows 
on the table and the walls. After that whispered prayer for 
pardon the heart-stricken son stood like one paralysed: he felt 
that he had been guilty of parricide. 

The intellect, however, was soon painfully active, although the 
emotions were benumbed, and he roused himself to perform the 
sad duties necessary in this dark hour. But he acted like one in 
a dream; his movements were so calm and mechanical that no 
casual observer would have suspected how his whole nature was 
being racked. He was tortured by that awful‘ If’ which enters 
into the life of everyone with such a huge measure of regrets for 
what might have been—the possible is always so large, and the 
good work accomplished so small. ‘If’ he had done this—‘ if’ 
he had cut down that—what a difference there would have been 
now! His father might have been alive. ‘If’ he could only 
begin again! What a great portion of our lives is disturbed by 
lamentations over blunders which, looking bitterly back, we see 
might have been so easily avoided ! 
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Michael had known that in the course of nature he could not 
expect his father to live long—that the days, almost the hours, 
were numbered; he had been warned by many symptoms that the 
final scene would take place soon. And yet it had come upon him 
with appalling suddenness and found him quite unprepared. His 
love had blinded him to the imminence of the event ; and in his 
love he had in a vague way hoped and expected that his father 
had still years before him, provided he could be kept quiet and 
saved from every source of disturbance. 

How eagerly he had tried to guard him! During this day 
especially Michael’s strength and wit had been taxed to their 
limits in his endeavour to save him. He had apparently succeeded 
in averting the explanation which he knew would be most perilous, 
and in the moment of success this climax of grief fell upon him. 
Conscience called out ‘ Guilty,’ and he was too feeble in his sorrow 
to attempt any defence even to himself. His father was dead, and 
he had killed him. This was the exaggeration of grief, but for the 
time he could not understand that. 

He saw how it had come about. Moved by some fear or 
suspicion that his wishes were not to be fulfilled, the father had 
‘sought comfort in reassuring himself that the statement in the 
will was perfectly clear, and that Polly must consent to accept 
Michael. ‘Then he had discovered that he had burned the will 
containing the explanation; and whether he believed that it had 
been given to him by mistake or design could never be known now. 
The shock of anger and sorrow had done its work. 

Whilst Darby was pulling down all the blinds Michael carried 
his father upstairs and laid him on the bed. Then he returned to 
the parlour to gather up the scattered papers. He carefully folded 
them one by one and replaced them in the desk, the will upper- 
most. He learned that his father had thought of death, as ona 
half-sheet of note-paper was written in his scrawling but laborious 
penmanship: 

‘This is what I want put on my stone when the time comes, 
and I look to my son Michael to see that it is done according 
to my wishes. 

‘Here lies Job Hazell farmer at Marshstead for years. 
Aged _ years Peace be with YOU. I go to Peace.’ 

Job had arranged this epitaph on the afternoon of the last 
Sunday on which he had been to church, and he had regarded it 
in secret as a masterpiece of composition. Odd as it was, Michael 
resolved that it should be cut on the stone as it had been written, 
with only the addition of punctuation and the filling-up of the 
blanks—iifty-one years for the occupation of the farm, and 
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seventy-five for the age. Was there nothing else he could do to 
please him? Now that he had gone away, the son remembered 
so many neglected opportunities of giving him pleasure ; many 
trifling items of disobedience rose up like accusing ghosts; but 
the great wrong he had done this day transcended all others in its 
results and in his remorse. 

For himself he had no pity: a dull aching ery was in his 
brain—‘ There can be no atonement now.’ He was afraid to think 
of Polly, and yet the dear face was always before him. It was his 
love for her that had tempted him; and believing that she had 
‘ accepted Walton, he feared to be unjust to her in these first 
moments of his anguish. He covered his eyes with his hands, 
trying to shut her out altogether from his thoughts. She who had 
been more to him than all the world, for whom he had been ready 
to sacrifice home and fortune, had proved his evil genius and made 
him a criminal. 


Polly was still in her own room puzzling over that fragment of 
the burnt will, when the messenger arrived with Michael’s start- 
ling summons. There was some strange association in her mind 
between the fragment of the will and the message which distressed 
her, because she found it impossible to make out exactly what it 
was—like a name or a face which haunts the memory but will not 
take definite form. 

She rose at once in obedience to the call, eager to comfort 
uncle Job and, if it might be, to relieve Michael of some of the 
cares inevitable in such a calamity as seemed to be close at hand. 

‘Put on your hat and come with me,’ she said hastily to Sarah, 
who was at the foot of the stairs; ‘we shall very likely both be 
wanted.’ 

‘Is he so very ill?’ 

‘Michael says dangerously ill, and he is not likely to say 
that without good reason; and, besides, things have happened to- 
day which may have upset uncle; and poor Michael, I don’t know 
what we can do for him. Be quick.’ 

She found him at the door waiting for her: so white and 
haggard that she scarcely recognised in him the fresh, strong man 
she had known barely a month ago. 

‘I knew you would come,’ he said gently; ‘ but it is too late.’ 

Then Polly with her two hands took one of his very gently, and 
all that she could say was : 

‘Oh, Michael !’ 

Sarah, when she heard the fatal words ‘ too late,’ held back, 
watching the two mourners with sympathy and pity. But there 
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was something else in her expression—a speculation which had 
nothing to do with them. 

They could not speak any more at present: there seemed to 
be nothing more for them to say. Michael took the two ladies 
into the house; and it was with a feeling of inexpressible awe that 
Poliy stood in tle room where only a few hours ago she had been 
talking with her guardian, and now looked at the empty chair 
which he would never occupy again. She wondered how it was 
that Michael could be so quiet, and that she herself was incapable 
of making any sign of the sorrow she felt. What seemed most 
strange was that the dreaded event had actually occurred and they 
stood there so calm, so helpless. All the kindliness of the old 
man was flickering through her mind and filling her eyes with 
tears. The sharp edges of his character had disappeared, and the 
petty weaknesses, at which she had so often laughed whilst pre- 
tending not to see them, were forgotten. To those who love the 
dead one the mirror of memory reflects only the most pleasing 
features of the life. 

It was her first real experience of death; for she could scarcely 
remember her mother, and when her father died she was still too 

- young for her emotions to be deeply impressed. She had cried a 
great deal and felt greatly afflicted; but every day brought some 
new object of interest to occupy her mind, and the sense of loss 
soon passed away, leaving only an occasional touch of ‘pain—not 
envious, only regretful—when she saw other girls with loving 
parents at hand to advise and guide them. Uncle Job, however, 
had filled the place of a father; and now when he was taken away 
she was a woman with many vivid memories of his goodness and 
forbearance; and, with the eccentricity of grief, she found pleasure 
in thinking even of his scoldings. He had gone away, and there 
were no more marked symptoms of sorrow than were supplied by 
Michael’s great reserve and gentleness, by the white faces and the 
hushed voices. There were no wild outbursts of excitement, no 
outcries of agony such as she had read of in books. Everything 
was done calmly and in order. 

Dr. Humphreys arrived, and Michael was called away to see 
him, just as Polly had said : 

‘Is there nothing I can do, Michael ? 

And he could only answer, ‘ Nothing now.’ 

The Doctor was not surprised to learn that he could render no 
further service to his patient. He went through the formality of 
making the usual examination, and announcing the fact of which 
everybody was aware, that life was extinct. But Dr. Humphreys 
was more than a faithful and experienced medical adviser; he was 
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the friend of his patients and their families. So, looking at 
Michael, he offered him friendly counsel which his professional 
genius enabled him to see was needed. 

‘Take care of yourself, Hazell; eat as much as you can, and 
sleep as much as youcan. I don’t want to have you on my hands. 
You have got this to bear, and you will bear it best if you will force 
yourself to go on with the ordinary duties of life. You cannot do 
him any good by knocking yourself up.’ 

Michael was unable to tell the Doctor how he valued his sym- 
pathy, but he promised to try toobey him. He could not explain 
the heavy weight which lay upon his conscience—the conviction 
that it was his act which had brought about this calamity! But 
the idea was always present to him, making him morbid in his 
views of others as well as of himself. Oh, that terrible ‘If!’ 


CyarTter XXXVI. 
‘QUITE SURE—TOO LATE.’ 


AttuouGH he had said there was nothing for Polly to do now, the 
answer referred rather to the position in which they had been placed 
in regard to his father than to the practical domestic arrangements 


which had to be made for the funeral. In these matters both 
Polly and Sarah gave active assistance to Darby, and there were 
many details to occupy them during the few days which intervened. 

The ceremony was to take place on Monday, and Michael 
performed his part in all that had to be done with a degree of out- 
ward calinness which caused everyone to remark how well he bore his 
loss. He wrote letters to his brothers and sisters, and all the invita- 
tions to the funeral were addressed by himself. He went about the 
work in the fields,in the barn and stables, much as usual. He was 
obeying good Dr. Humphreys’ directions, and he felt that his only 
safety from an utter break-down lay in persistent application to 
work, work, work. 

The people only observed that the bright, healthy expression of 
his face, the pleasant smile and the hearty laugh, were gone. 

‘ But they'll all come back,’ was the hopeful view which one of 
the harvesters proclaimed to his comrades. ‘ He'll be down in the 
mouth for a bit, but he'll pick up in time and get a wife.’ 

‘Lord help him if he tries to get out of it that way,’ exclaimed 
a ruddy-faced fellow, who looked as if he had never known a care 
in the world. ‘I’ve been married twice.’ 

‘But you shan’t have a third chance, Ben,’ retorted his wife, 
who was behind him, as he knew, and who looked as ruddily good- 
natured as her husband, 
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‘ Not if you can help it, old woman; but there’s no saying what 
may come about.’ 

The group of harvesters enjoyed the passage at arms which 
followed between the man and wife, who were known to be as con- 
tented a couple as could be found in the county. 

Jane Darby took a gloomy view of the case, and to Zachy 
Rowe, who was delivering letters of condolence, she gave her con- 
fidence. 

‘It ain’t natural to see him as he is; he’s just like a sick lamb, 
and the more people worry him the gentler he grows. There ain’t 
no life in him. I can’t abear to see him, when people are blunder- 
ing and taking advantage of him, speaking as mild as if it was 
him that was in fault, and not them. I say it ain’t natural; but 
the Lord’s will be done.’ 

Zachy shook his head wisely. 

‘Human nature’s a queer business, taken altogether and any- 
how you look at it, Missus Darby. I know a lot of it—-specially 
what’s situated ten miles round Dunthorpe. A man like me, that’s 
been going the round for ages and has eyes to see, sees a deal 
more nor people suppose. I can tell as easy as if I read it when 
-a girl gets a love-letter. There ain’t no waiting at the door: it 
bangs open afore I get up to it, and there she is pretending that it 
was accident and she was just going out for a walk. I know when 
it’s an account, for there ain’t no hurry about them ; no more there 
is about funerals. I see a letter and I see a face, and then I know 
whether it’s good or bad news. There’s som’at else in Master 
Michael’s trouble nor the old man going off sudden. That was to 
be expected, and needn’t have knocked him down so awful. Ain’t 
there something else ? ’ 

‘I don’t know of anything.’ 

‘Then I do. And Zachy was as proud of his superior knowledge 
as Darby was anxious to learn what it was; but he did not give 
his confidence without some token of flattery and pressure. 

‘You are a cute chap, Mr. Rowe, and clever at making out 
things. I wish you could help me to find out where Master 
Michael is hurt, for maybe then I could do something to help 
him.’ 

‘Well, I don’t like carrying tales about, but when you ask me 
quite confidential like I don’t mind giving you a hint.’ 

‘ That’s real kind of you, for you know that it would be a com- 
fort to me to do something for him, poor dear.’ 

‘Then, they do say everywhere,’ began Zachy, in a solemn 
whisper, ‘that he and the missus of the Meadow ought to come 
together. I say nothing, but there was rare talk about him stay- 
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ing in the house that night, owing to them tramps—a lark, weren’t 
it? But now all the saying is that she has given him the slip 
and is going to take up with young Master Walton of the Abbey, 
and that’s what’s making Master Hazell so queer.’ 

‘ Maybe she is, and a fool she’ll be if she do, supposing she has 
the chance of choosing,’ exclaimed Darby warmly. She had been 
so long associated with the family that she entirely identified her- 
self with its good and ill repute, and the supposed slight upon 
Michael roused her pride beyond the discretion she had been 
observing in order to learn all her gossip had to tell. ‘But 
Master Michael ain’t such a fool as to break his heart about any 
woman as ever lived.’ 

‘Man is always a fool when he meddles with woman—axing 
pardon, Missus Darby, for saying that to you. I have heard of 
men as have made away with themselves on account of a wench. 
Hope it won’t be so with Master Hazell—but there’s no saying. Ah, 
what wimen is!’ 

With that general exclamation Zachy trotted off to carry the 
news of Michael’s strange way to the next gossip, embellished with 
his own interpretations. 


Polly wrote to Patchett that she would postpone her visit to 
him until after the funeral, as she was not at present in a mood to 
transact business. She wrote on the Wednesday night, immediately 
after getting home from Marshstead, and when the note was de- 
spatched next morning she felt as if a load had been lifted from 
her shoulders. She was glad to have at least four clear days’ respite 
from the revelations which Michael had so resolutely endeavoured 
to keep from her. 

‘ He has done no wrong,’ she was constantly saying ; ‘ I am con- 
fident of that.’ And yet those broken phrases of that scrap of the 
burned will were always haunting her with new suggestions as to 
their meaning. What troubled her most was the plain direction 
—she did not think of it as an appeal—that she was to do him 
justice in something about which she was still ignorant. She 
wanted to know what it was, for she was eager to do him justice in 
every way that was in her power. The eagerness increased every 
day as she unavoidably saw more and more of the harassed and 
quiet face. What would she not do to see him looking bright and 
happy again ! 

She was full of the tenderest feelings towards him. Job’s death 
had brought back with vivid sympathy the recollections of her 
childhood and quick passage into womanhood, Michael being 
always the central figure in these dear memories as her playmate, 
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protector, and lover. She repented all the pain she had caused 
him, although she consoled herself with the reflection that she 
could not help it; she could not have agreed to become his wife 
until she felt sure that something more than the affection begot 
of long association, or of a sympathetic impulse, prompted her 
consent. She was quite statisfied that she would still have said 
* No,’ even if Walton had not existed. 

In nis manner towards her Michael was strangely shy, if not 
cold. They were compelled to meet often, and with all his gentle- 
ness she fancied that he shrank from her, and took every possible 
means of avoiding being alone with her, short of absolutely running 
away. He was afraid to be alone with her, but not, as was ima- 
gined, because she had vexed him: it was because he loved her so. 

On Saturday Walton was at the Meadow, as he had promised 
to be; but he found Polly and Sarah absent, the first being at 
Marshstead, and the second away to the village. He was not 
afraid to go to Hazell’s place, but death was always unpleasant to 
him, and he thought that he would rather wait than go there at 
present. 

‘The old chap going off in this way will be so much in young 
.Hazell’s favour,’ was his reflection. ‘There will be all sorts of 
sentimental thoughts in her head, and she will give in to anything 
he proposes. Just my luck.’ 

He went to Elizabeth House and played billiards. Mentally 
he staked the success or failure of his suit on the first game. He 
won, and he continued to play with great spirit throughout the 
afternoon. His opponents one after another were astounded by 
his ‘ flukes.’ He was in high glee, for he had gained in his ima- 
gination much more than they guessed. 

After service on Sunday Polly again went to Marshstead, to see 
that all the arrangements for the next day were quite completed. 
Darby was standing at the top of the long lane, shading her eyes 
from the bright sun, and apparently on the outlook for some one. 
As soon as she saw Polly approaching she advanced to meet her ; 
and the good woman was doing her best to subdue a fit of crying. 

‘I was waiting for you, miss,’ she began eagerly when they 
were still two yards apart; ‘ there’s something more than ordinary 
the matter with Master Michael; he hasn’t taken bite nor sup this 
blessed day. Everybody’s out to church, and there’s nobody in the 
house but him and me.’ 

Here Darby sobbed like a child frightened by darkness. 

* What is it, Jane ?’ inquired Polly in alarm. 

‘TI don’t know, miss, and that’s what fears me. He went about 
the place all morning with his head down and looking as old and 
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bent-like as him as is lying up there. I don’t believe he’s had his 
clothes off the whole night.’ 

That was a degree of grief which she could not understand ; 
for Darby had a very sensible theory that eating and sleeping were 
essential to a sound condition of mind and body. 

‘ What has he done ?’ 

‘ He just came in, white as a ghost, and though I was standing 
at the kitchen-door, to tell him breakfast was ready, he went by 
like a blind man, and straight up stairs into the room. I heard 
him walking about and walking about, and all of a sudden he was 
quiet. I was more scared by that than by his walking about. 
There hasn’t been a sound for more than an hour, and it’s been 
awful. I listened at the door, miss—I couldn’t help it—and there 
wasn’t as much as the sound of a breath. By’nby I tapped at 
the door, for I couldn’t stand it any longer; but he never answered. 
After a while I thought that if there was anything would make 
him speak it would be your name; and I tapped again, asking if 
you was coming to dinner; but even that didn’t get a word from 
him. I didn’t feel able to go in by myself, and I’ve been waiting 
for you to go and see what’s wrong. Oh, miss! I hope it’s 
nothing.’ 

Polly was pale, and quickened her steps to the house. She 
knocked at the bedroom door. No answer. She turned the handle 
and entered the darkened room. Passing so rapidly from the 
sunlight, her eyes were somewhat dazed, and she had to halt a 
moment, in order to become accustomed to the sort of summer 
twilight into which the thick brown-holland blinds had transformed 
the brilliance of noon. 

It was Polly who had arranged the apartment, and she had 
tried to rob death of some of its gloom by placing sweet-smelling 
flowers on the table, the mantelpiece, the bed, and the coffin. 
This had been her daily task, and she had found a sad interest in 
performing it; for, after the first shock of surprise and grief, she 
felt a satisfaction in being with Uncle Job and doing something, 
however trifling, for his sake. He was sleeping so calmly, and 
looked so much younger than when she had last seen him in life, 
that she lingered near him and kissed the cold lips and brow, from 
which the wrinkles of time and care had been all smoothed 
away. 

Presently she was able to distinguish objects, and she saw 
Michael kneeling by his father’s head, and so still that he seemed 
to be in a trance. Her touch roused him, and he looked up 
with vacant eyes, in which intelligence slowly dawned. He rose 
weariedly, 
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‘It’s you, Polly,’ he said softly as he covered the face. ‘I did 
not hear you come in: I was thinking about him, and was not 
minding about anything else. I hope he can see us standing beside 
him—he would like that. He was very fond of you.’ 

‘I know it, Michael, and it will always be a sad thought to me ~ 
that I caused him some disappointment.’ 

‘Don’t think of that. He saw you passing the window, and his 
last words about you were very happy ones. If he had not P 

Michael could not complete the sentence—‘ if he had not looked 
at the will he would have died contented.’ The thought that he 
had died in anger and disappointment arrested the man’s tongue. 
He bowed his head as if looking at the hidden face, and relapsed 
into the trance from which he had been for a moment aroused. 

‘ You have given me good news,’ she said, placing her hand in 
his as she had often done in childhood. ‘ You could not have told 
me anything more pleasant than that his last thoughts of me were 
kindly ones, for I have been wretched thinking of how I deceived 
him You are not well, Michael!’ 

He had drawn such a quick breath, like a sob, when she uttered 
the words ‘ deceived him,’ that she could not help observing it. 

‘TI shall be better by and by,’ he answered in an undertone, and 
without lifting his head. 

‘Not so long as you stay here brooding over our loss. Do come 
down-stairs with me.’ 

The tender tone and the touch of her hand resting in his 
quickened his dulled senses. Suddenly his hand closed on hers; 
he looked into her clear eyes with all the old yearning but none of 
the hope, and a startled flush suffused her cheeks. 

‘Do you know what ‘you are doing when you speak that way, 
Polly ? You are reviving hopes which were as dear to him almost 
as to myself. You are tempting me to tell you things which I 
desired that you should never know. Give me peace—do not 
tempt me to say any more, for it was I who deceived him, not 
you; and all the shame and guilt of doing so press on me very 
heavily now that I can make no atonement to him.’ 

He had broken down: the passion of grief which he had 
hitherto succeeded in hiding from others’ eyes found vent at last ; 
and although he spoke in a low, tremulous voice, there was a ring 
in it like a cry of despair. 

She was frightened and bewildered with still only a vague sense 
of the source of all this anguish, and so, timidly: 

‘ Tell me, Michael, what I can do.’ 

‘There.is nothing you can do now, Polly. I told you that 
before. You have made your choice; I hope you will be happy, 
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and I would like to help to make you happy. You know what he 
wished, and we know that it can never be realised.’ 

‘I do not know that.’ 

He stared at her in amazement, and then a light seemed to 
flash upon him. 

‘You are very good, Polly; but at this moment we are both 
excited, and. your good-nature is ready to promise more than your 
love could fulfil. We are still in his presence: let me relieve you 
at once. Even if you were now ready to obey his wishes, I should 
feel bound to say that I cannot accept the sacrifice.’ 

‘ What if it be no sacrifice?’ And the flush deepened on her 
cheeks, whilst the eyes rested upon him with the timid, trustful 
look of a fawn. 

There was agony in the man’s face; he made a quick move- 
ment as if about to take her in his arms; then, by a strong effort 
checking the impulse, he smiled sadly at his own folly. 

‘No, no, it is too late; even if you could give me what I have 
been yearning for so long, to know it now would add more pain 
to what I have already to bear. It is too late. I am not worthy. 
I have deceived my father, and it was the discovery of my false- 
hood that killed him.’ 

‘You are unjust to yourself, Michael,’ she said quickly. ‘ We 
knew, and he knew, that he had not long to live—he told me so. 
Whatever you may have done to vex him, you are blaming yourself 
too much,’ 

It was sweet to hear her voice defending him against himself; 
it was like a cooling draught to one feverish and parched. 

‘I have tried hard to comfort myself by that thought. I knelt 
beside him and prayed to be forgiven, and then all the pitiful ex- 
cuses that could be urged in my favour only showed me the more 
clearly that I had been prompted by selfishness and pride, and not 
by my love for you and for him, which I had consoled myself in 
thinking was the only motive of my conduct. God knows I did 
believe at the time that I was doing right.’ 

‘Then you are not doing right now, Michael, in torturing 
yourself by useless regrets.’ 

He instantly became calm. Throughout the conversation he 
had shown glimpses of emotion which he had again and again con- 
trolled; and his power over himself had been almost overthrown 
when she had suggested that she might marry him without any 
sacrifice. The remembrance of her driving away with Walton re- 
stored him. She was in her pity ready to say anything to give 
him relief; but having risked so much for her happiness, he would 
not endanger it by taking advantage of her present mood. There- 
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fore, when she had almost offered herself, he turned away from the 
prize which his heart: was yearning for. And now her tender re- 
proach seemed to recall him from a cloud of bitter reflections. 

‘That is true, Polly; regrets are.always useless ; but you are 
the only one who has seen me so low down as this, and I am not 
sorry, for it has been a relief to me to tell you my thoughts. It 
will explain to you anything queer in my ways which may have 
disturbed you, and you will not doubt that I shall do everything 
I can to fill his place in all that concerns you until—until you 
are married. We will go down-stairs now.’ 

The reference to the event which would terminate his service 
recalled the scene in the garden. She had said many bitter things 
to him then, and they were all the more bitter because they were 
uttered in the presence of his successful rival—for he had no doubt 
that Walton had been successful. Although she had not absolutely 
declared her decision in words, she had done so in acts which bore 
only the one construction—that she had accepted him. There 
was no petty anger in the man’s heart, no jealousy even; for the 
combination of his evil stars seemed to him at this moment so over- 
whelming that he accepted the position with the resignation which 
is born of despair. It was of no avail to continue the struggle ; 
he was beaten, and he must endure his defeat quietly. It did ap- 
pear to him that he might even yet have won her hand if he could 
have been unscrupulous enough to take advantage of her pity. 
More than once the temptation had proved almost too much for 
him; but he had resisted it. 

The sudden change in his manner was more distressing to her 
than his morbid self-accusations ; these might be reasoned away, and 
she had fancied for a little while that her efforts to do so were suc- 
ceeding. But the fancy was dispelled by this resumption of sad 
reserve, in which he seemed to hug his misery and to forbid any- 
one to interfere. The humour was beyond her comprehension, 
and apparently beyond the power of her affection to overcome. 

She had followed him to the door; but on the threshold she 
paused and impulsively returned to take a last look at Uncle Job, 
who had grown so inexpressibly dearer to her now that he had 
passed away than he had ever seemed to be before. As she gazed 
at the cold face she silently prayed that his spirit would direct 
her how to accomplish that act of justice to his son which she knew 
he had called on her to perform. 

Michael did not look back, and yet he understood all that was 
passing: her love for his father formed one of the strongest links 
in the chain which bound him to her, whilst it added another sharp 
sting to the knowledge that he had lost her, 





‘ She turned to him a clear, frank face’ 
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When she came forth he closed the door and followed her 
down-stairs. 

‘We will go outside,’ she said, like one half-suffocated and 
craving for fresh air. 

Whithersoever she might lead he would follow. With eyes 
fixed straight before her she moved towards the bower. As she 
walked, and without looking at him, she said in a subdued tone— 
he did not observe how nervous she was: 

‘Are you quite sure, Michael, that you understood what I 
meant when you told me a few minutes ago that—that it was too 
late ?’ 

‘Quite sure,’ he answered, with tremulous hesitation in his 
voice and a bewilderment of speculations in his brain. Before 
he could reduce the speculations to form she turned to him a clear, 
frank face in which he imagined there was an expression of relief. 

‘So be it, Michael; and now that we quite understand each 
other there can no longer be any doubts or hesitation between us, 
such as there have been whilst it was uncertain what relations we 
were to hold to each other. Now I shall be able to speak to you 
as to a dear brother in whose judgment I trust and to whom I 
can give my full confidence. And you will speak to me in the 


same way, I hope—tell me when you think I am doing wrong, 
and scold me if I am disobedient—just as Uncle Job used to do ?’ 

*T will try.’ 

He saw how pleased she was that there should be no more 
doubts as to their future relationship; the position being definitely 
settled, they would be at perfect ease in their intercourse, and he 
was glad that he had answered as he had done. 


Caarren XXXVII. 


ALL OVER. 


Tue glare of the sun on the grey roads and yellow fields was 
trying to the eyes; the hedgerows, the trees, and the meadows 
afforded little relief, for these were more grey than green in the 
scorching light and under their coatings of dust. There were shady 
nooks under the trees by the river, where the long damp grass 
tempted every passer-by to lie down and rest. The stillness of 
the atmosphere was equally trying to the lungs, and the crowds of 
farmers who came from far and near to pay the last tribute of 
respect to Job Hazell were gasping for breath and solemnly 
mopping their heads with handkerchiefs. Job had been a favourite 
throughout the county. He had always been one of the first to 
see the value of new agricultural improvements and to adopt 
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them ; and he had been always ready to give his neighbours the 
benefit of his experience in the many experiments he made. So 
the gathering was a large one, and every kind of vehicle seemed 
to have been pressed into service for the funeral, and every farmer 
in the county attended, although it was the middle of harvest 
and time was precious. 

Sir Montague Lewis was one of the first to arrive at Marsh- 
stead and to offer his condolences to the son, expressing at the 
same time his hope that the farm would continue in Michael’s 
hands and to prosper in them as it had done in his father’s. 
Michael was grateful for this token of the esteem in which his 
father had been held ; he was greedy to hear every word of praise 
and to see every sign of approval of the dead man’s life: he sought 
in them consolation for his own backsliding. 

The messages to his brothers in America and Australia were 
still on their way. His third brother, John (a shrewd man of 
business), arrived from London by the forenoon train, and intended 
to return to town in the evening. Only one of his sisters was 
with him, Mrs. Dillthwaite, the wife of a Halifax cotton-spinner ; 
the other sister had married a grain merchant, and was settled 
in St. Petersburg. 

The procession was a long one, and the whole village appeared 
to have turned out to witness the spectacle. The church and 
churchyard were crowded, and whatever comfort there may be to 
the survivor in knowing that the dear one who is gone is greatly 
lamented was afforded to Michael. Mr. Arnold himself, feeble as 
he was and so conscious that his own time was at hand, read the 
service; and then dust was returned to dust and it was all over. 

The crowd slowly dispersed, and only a few immediate friends, 
including Mr. Patchett, went: back to Marshstead. Polly and 
Sarah were there, with Mrs. Dillthwaite, assisting Jane Darby 
in providing refreshments for the visitors—a matter of importance 
in the country, on account of the distance some of them had to 
travel. Our funerals do not interfere with our friends’ appetites, 
however much they respect us. 

Mr. Patchett thought it desirable to go through the for- 
mality of reading the will, and the company assembled in 
the parlour. Michael calmly placed his father’s desk on the 
table and gave the key to the lawyer. The latter turned over 
the pages of the will before beginning to read it out, and his 
audience waited patiently, for there were no expectant heirs to 
be disappointed. 

‘ Although it is of no consequence,’ said Mr. Patchett, smooth- 
ing out the pages, ‘ I may as well mention that our friend the late 
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Mr. Hazell made another will after this one, but he destroyed it 
in the presence of his son Michael and Miss Holt.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Polly as the lawyer looked towards her as if seeking 
confirmation ; and she cast a startled glance at Michael, who was 
seated in his father’s big chair, his brow resting on his hand, so 
that his face was almost covered. 

‘He burned the second will, Patchett went on, ‘ but I drew 
them both up, and I know that the bequests in both were exactly 
the same. The only difference was that in the second will he ex- 
plained why it was that he was unable to leave so much to his 
son Michael as he had hoped to do. I believe he had an idea that 
he would most likely destroy the second will, for when I informed 
him that it would be quite sufficient to add his explanation to 
this one, he insisted upon having another copy made. I think 
he did right in destroying it, for the explanation referred to would 
have caused unnecessary pain to some of his survivors, and I am 
sure he did not wish to do that.’ 

The lawyer was good-naturedly trying to make matters smooth 
for Michael, but his words, considered with those broken sentences 
on the scrap of paper in her possession, started many questions in 
Polly’s mind. 

Patchett then read the will, and there was no sign of dis- 
appointment on the faces of any of those present. John Hazell 
and his sister, Mrs. Dillthwaite, had long known that they had 
received the whole of their patrimony, and they were satisfied with 
the small additions now made to it; but they were both greatly 
surprised to learn that, beyond the stock of the farm and the lease, 
Michael received only five hundred pounds. The sum was not 
stated in the will; it was Mr. Patchett who mentioned the 
amount as the total which the estate would yield to the residuary 
legatee. 

‘How can this be?’ exclaimed brother John, as soon as he had 
an opportunity of speaking in private. ‘ We all thought you had 
double as much as any of us, and here you are with only enough to 
carry on the farm.’ 

‘But I have the farm and the stock. I am content with my 
share, answered Michael. 

The brother saw that he was evading the question; and he 
saw, too, that the man was suffering from some other source of 
grief than that of the loss of his father. 

‘Of course, if you are content we have nothing more to 
say; but as I mean to help you if you get into any strait, I 
would be better pleased if you would tell me at once how you 
stand.’ 
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‘Quite safe—don’t trouble yourself about me,’ answered 
Michael hastily. 

‘Very well, if you take it that way I won’t press you to explain. 
But I cannot help thinking that you and father have been specu- 
lating.’ 

‘Yes, I have been speculating—and I have lost.’ 

‘You might have said so at once. That makes all clear; but 
it must have been hard on the old man, if he knew that he had to 
leave you so little compared to the rest of us, when you had been 
working with him so long.’ 

‘He knew, and it was hard upon him; but he did what I 
wanted him todo. He has given me more happiness in this way 
than if he had left me a million, and he knew it. As things 
stand I think myself very well off.’ 

‘Of course, if you are content we have nothing to complain 
about ; but it would have been a satisfaction to know how things 
came to be so bad.’ 

‘You know that the bank failed,’ answered Michael awk- 
wardly. 

‘Yes, but I always understood that father had not much at 
stake there, and the loss must have been a regular downer to leave 
you so low.’ 

‘It was a downer, as you call it ; and if downer means an utter 
break-up of the dearest hopes of a man’s life, then it expresses my 
position.’ 

Brother John examined him with keen but kindly eyes, and - 
then looked at his watch. 

‘I see there is something in it you don’t want to tell.’ 

‘Yes,’ was the reply, in a low voice, as he passed his hand over 
his brow, ‘but it concerns only myself. I shall tell you some 
day, but not now.’ 

‘Very well, I shall not press you, although I believe it would 
be better for you to speak out. However, please yourself in 
regard to that, and just please me so far as to answer this—can I 
not help you in any way?’ 

* You cannot.’ 

‘ Well, it’s some comfort to know that there is no use talking,’ 
said the brother, replacing his watch in his pocket. ‘I have just 
comfortable time to catch my train. Remember this, Michael— 
I remember that your work helped to give me a good start in life, 
and when you are in a corner just you knock at my door and see 
what will happen.’ 

The brothers grasped hands. To say ‘Thank you’ in the right 
way seems one of the simplest and is one of the most difficult 
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things to do; as a rule, the man who is the most deeply grateful 
is the most awkward in saying so. The spell of the golden silence 
always lays hold of the tongue of emotion. 

‘I have no fear that I shall be all right by and by, John; but, 
if any trouble does come, I shall count on you and seek your help. 
You can take that promise as my heartiest thanks, or as a sign 
that you should take back your offer.’ 

‘What the devil is the matter, Michael?’ exclaimed the 
brother, astounded by the reply, and still more by the manner in 
which it was uttered. Then a flash of light illumed his shrewd 
face, and, still holding Michael's hand, he added sympathetically— 
‘It’s Polly! I did think there was something queer between you 
—-you were so awfully polite to her. But it will come all right— 
it can’t be more than a tiff, and that won’t hurt either of you. 
After you’re married you will get used to that sort of thing.’ 

Michael did not attempt to enlighten his brother; he could 
not have done so without saying that Polly was about to marry 
Walton, and until she made the announcement herself he felt 
bound to hold his tongue. His conviction that the event would 
be very soon generally known helped him to keep silent. Prac- 
tical John was so well pleased by his own acuteness in having 
disvovered the cause of all Michael’s strange conduct that he went 
off to the train quite at ease in mind so far as his brother was con- 
cerned. 

Michael preserved a calmness of demeanour which relieved 
outsiders from any tax upon their sympathy: it was inexplicable 
to the inner circle composed of those who wished to sympathise 
with him and to try to make his sorrow less. His sister was dis- 
appointed, if not vexed, by his conduct, although she was glad 
that there were no ‘scenes.’ But the kindliest nature is so per- 
verse that when it meets this calm spirit of endurance, it grumbles 
at not being allowed to say ‘I grieve with you.’ He did not 
please his sister, and only an accident satisfied his brother. 

Polly understood the position better than the brother and 
sister, and was therefore less pained by his apparently obstinate 
coldness, whilst she admired his strength. She was quite sensible 
that it is the weak man who whines and makes a fuss in time of 
trouble—sometimes such a fuss that even his truest friends are 
inclined to regard him with feelings more akin to contempt than 
to pity. He cries out as if nobody but himself had ever lost any- 
thing, and as if Providence had been peculiarly unkind to him. 
It is himself he is unconsciously thinking about all the time. 
Sorrow which seeks relief in making others miserable, or, worse 
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still, in casting blame on others, is the most irritating phase of 
selfishness, 

Michael tried to put Self aside altogether—tried to find the 
best way to fulfil the wishes of his father, and to do his duty to all 
around him. 

‘ You are so very quiet, Michael,’ said Polly as she was going 
away—and there was tenderness, almost a tremor, in her voice— 
‘that I am afraid you are not pleased with me.’ 

‘You have been very kind, Polly,’ he said, grasping her hand 
warmly ; and then, checked by the thought that she belonged to 
another, relaxing the grasp—but softly, as if he feared that she 
should know the bitterness of the thought that passed through his 
mind. ‘You have done everything that a devoted daughter and 
sister could have done at such a time, and I am sorry that I have 
not been able to show you how grateful I am.’ 

‘It is not that—I know you are pleased to have me here and to 
find me trying to help you; but you are so changed in yourself!’ 

He gently released her hand; his eyes could not meet hers; 
and he had to struggle for the reply, although when it came it was 
commonplace enough—and that was what he wished it to be. 

‘Of course, I am out of sorts, and you must expect me to be 
so just now. I shall learn to smile by the time your wedding-day 
arrives. . . - Droll—is it not ?—that on the day of my father’s 
funeral I can think of a wedding !’ 

The bitterness in the tone of the last words was less apparent 
than the note of regret for something that had gone away from 
him for ever. And it was that note which went through Polly’s 
heart, making her long to be able to comfort him. There had 
been an explanation between them, and therefore they quite under- 
stood that their relationship was that of brother and sister—no 
more. And so, she ought to have been able to answer him without 
any hesitation; but there was hesitation and some awkwardness, 
too, in the manner of her reply. She wanted to say so much 
more than the words would express. 

‘I wish you would not speak of that, Michael. I shall do 
nothing without your advice ; and it must be something very curious 
that will make me act otherwise than as you think wisest and best. 
You know we agreed that you were to speak to me about all things 
just as—as your father would have done.’ 

He drew back a half-pace, but so quickly that it was like a 
start of surprise. It indicated a shock of some sort, for his lips 
quivered when he tried to say calmly: 

* But not on that subject, Polly—you must not ask my advice 
on that subject!’ Then he mastered himself and, almost calmly: 
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‘You cannot expect from me the counsel which my father could 
have given on such a question. In everything else I am ready to 
take his place—at least I can try.’ 

The man was pleading against himself. He did not observe 
the wistful glance in the girl’s drooping eyes as she said meekly : 

‘Very well, Michael.’ 

And then she went away ; and he sat down in his father’s chair, 
and the darkness closed upon him. 


(Zo be continued.) 





Che Fnstability of Land. 


THE inadequacy of books to convey to the mind any just appre- 
ciation of the great physical changes which have taken place and 
which are still in progress upon our globe, as well as of the immen- 
sity of time which those changes represent, has often been the 
subject of remark. The late Canon Kingsley, in his charming little 
book ‘ Town Geology,’ even goes so far as to tell the young geolo- 
gist that he may find a more profitable occupation for a thorough 
wet day than that of sitting at home reading a work on geology :— 
to whit, he may put on his mackintosh and thick boots, and betake 
himself to the gutter of the nearest turnpike road and learn there- 
from how continents are made and unmade.* To the same effect 
it is urged by Mr. Darwin that no written treatise will duly impress 
the mind, but that ‘a man must for years examine for himself 
great piles of superimposed strata, and watch the sea at work 
grinding down old rocks, and making fresh sediment, before he can 
hope to comprehend anything of the lapse of time, the monuments 
of which we see around us.’ Perhaps, however, the converse of such 
statements may be at least equally true. The evidence may lie 
before our eyes, and the record of the rocks may be written in a 
good bold hand, but we shall commonly fail to decipher its char- 
acters unless we have first studied their key. 

Geology, though it is no longer in its infancy, still labours in 
some degree under the disadvantage of being a young science. Its 
first principles are less widely familiar than those of sciences which 
have had time to strike their roots deeply into our ordinary thought 
and literature. Astronomy will furnish a comparison. Many 
centuries have passed since 
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Luna minores’ 
was a matter-of-fact conception of the heavenly bodies and not 
merely a poetic figure. But as late as the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century it was deemed necessary to argue gravely against the 
theory that fossils were a sportive freak of nature ‘ playing the 
mimic in the mineral world.’ { And even in our own day, though we 
have outgrown such preposterous notions as this, those people are 
probably exceptional who have given more than a casual thought to 


* ‘Town Geology,’ by C. Kingsley. Chap. I. p. 20. 
+ ‘Origin of Species.’ Chap. IX. p. 282. 
¢ Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology.’ Chap, III, p. 41, 
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the wondrous antecedents of the world on which they tread. Phy- 
sical features are commonly regarded as fixed and well-nigh im- 
mutable things. Something perhaps is allowed for alterations of 
level effected by earthquakes in disturbed regions, something for 
the encroachments of the sea upon an exposed coast, something for 
volcanic phenomena; but there are comparatively few who realise 
that an incessant change of contour and outline is everywhere in 
progress, and that even the grandest features of nature, those which 
we are in the habit of regarding as types of immobility, are the 
direct results of the instability of land. 

One peculiar obstacle long stood in the way of geological pro- 
gress, and led geologists of a past generation to propose many un- 
sound theories which have since been abandoned. When first the 
earth’s past history was said to have occupied a hundred million 
years or more, theologians naturaily took fright at the apparent 
heterodoxy. The controversy between geology and Genesis has, 
however, assumed a new aspect beneath the able pens of Hugh 
Miller, Dr. Dawson* and others, who have freely abandoned the 
literal interpretation of the Mosaic ‘day.’ In the following pages 
we shall assume the title-deeds of the geologist to have been proved 
which constitute him the millionaire of time. 

We scarcely speak with a due regard to accuracy when we call 
any natural agent ‘ destructive,’ for what the forces of nature destroy 
with one hand they reconstruct with the other. Such is conspicu- 
ously the case with water in all its varying forms: rain, running 
streams, glaciers, and ocean waves. Its effect is to remove from 
one place to another, from a higher to a lower level. If, then, 
starting with Kingsley’s instructive gutter, we go to some rivulet 
swollen and turbid with rain, we may measure for ourselves the 
transporting power of water. A gallon of such turbid water, if left 
standing till it gets clear, will have a certain amount of sediment 
at the bottom. This will be our unit. It will then be a matter 
of simple multiplication to ascertain how much sediment is wafted 
past us in a minute. From this we can further reckon the whole 
amount for each rainy day. We can then go on to calculate the drain- 
age of a country, a nation, a continent, the world. Nor is it only 
the rainy days which do the work, though they do the most of it. 
The process never entirely ceases. The river is, day and night and 
for ever, urging the particles forward, sweeping the sand along its 
bed, occasionally giving the boulders another and yet another turn 
but always in the same direction. Frost with its myriad fine 
wedges helps it by breaking up the rocks and soils, and thus facili- 


* «The Testimony of the Rocks,’ by Hugh Miller. ‘ Archaia’ and other works by 
Dr, Dawson, F.R.S., Principal of M‘Gill College, Montreal, Canada, 
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tating their removal by rain. The glacier helps it by rasping the 
sides and ploughing the bed of its channel. In a word, it is only 
a question of time how soon the river would bear its native moun- 
tains upon its bosom, and cast them into the sea ;—only a question 
of time how soon (if no counterbalancing forces existed) rain, 
rivers, and sea combined would pare down all the earth’s protuber- 
ances, and bury them beneath a universal ocean. 

And the sea itself? Next to the action of rain and rivers comes 
the gnawing effect of coast waves. The wave thunders against the 
cliff, which mocks its seemingly impotent rage by dashing it 
backward in a cloud of foam and spray, but it returns again and 
again to the charge until persistency wins the day. The east 
coast of England, which has for centuries been fast yielding to the 
attacks of the German Ocean, furnishes Sir C. Lyell with the ma- 
jority of his illustrations in the interesting chapters* upon theaction 
of tides and currents. That eminent geologist tells us how towns 
and villages, marked by name in old maps, now lie fathoms deep 
beneath the waves. In one case, which came under his notice, 
houses had within the memory of living men stood upon a cliff fifty 
feet high, but in less than half a century houses and cliff were all 

-engulfed, and sea water deep enough to float a frigate occupied 
their site. As many as twelve churches, each farther landward 
than the last, have been built in one parish, and all but one have 
been swallowed up by the sea. Churchyards have consequently 
been destroyed in many places, the corpses and skeletons having 
been washed out of their graves and floated away by the tide. Sir 
C. Lyell himself saw human remains protruding from the cliff at 
Reculvers, in Kent,in 1851. And he humorously alludes to a scene 
depicted by Bewick, which, he says, numerous points on that coast 
might have suggested: the graveyard of a ruinous abbey, under- 
mined and almost isolated by the sea, with a broken tombstone in 
the foreground serving as a perch for the cormorants, and bearing 
the inscription, ‘To perpetuate the memory of....... ” one 
whose very name was obliterated, and whose monument was ready 
to fall into the waves. And he aptly, though somewhat sarcastic- 
ally, suggests that such a tombstone would have been a fit tribute 
to the memory of ‘ some philosopher’ who had taught ‘ the per- 
manency of existing continents,’ the ‘ era of repose,’ or ‘ the impo- 
tence of modern causes.’ 

All cliffs may be said to be illustrative more or less of the sea’s 
encroachments, for their promontories infallibly indicate those rocks 
which have greater powers of resistance to the invading element, 
and bays those which have less. But the rapid waste of the eastern 

* Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology.’ Chap. XX. pp. 524-531. 
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and south-eastern coasts of England leads to some interesting 
speculations in regard to the past. It points to the probability of 
the tradition which makes the Goodwin Sands take their name 
from Earl Goodwin, the father of Harold, whose estates shortly 
before the Conquest are supposed to have extended as far seaward 
as the site of that dangerous sand-bank. So also a ridge of sand 
running across the Straits of Dover is thought to be the last remnant 
of an isthmus about six miles broad, which may, before the days of 
Cesar, have connected Britain with Gaul.* 

Looking at such things as these, we are apt at first sight to 
imagine that, as re-modelling agents, sea waves must be more 
powerful than rivers. That such is not the case, and that the 
drainage system of a country, spreading as it does over the whole 
surface of the land, is in reality the more effective though less 
conspicuous agent, both reason and observation show. The delta 
of the Mississippi (to take one notable instance) is computed to 
cover an area of from 12,300 to 13,600 square miles.t All this of 
course represents a commensurate waste of the soil and highlands 
of the American continent. Professor Geikie reckons this great 
river to be still bearing mud into the sea at arate of between three 
and four hundred million tons annually; and from this and from 
similar statistics he calculates that, before the sea could eat away 
more than a mere marginal strip from the shores of Europe, 
the whole of that continent might be washed into the ocean by 
‘atmospheric denudation ;’ {—in other words, by rain, frost, and 
rivers. 

Rain, moreover, acts chemically as well as mechanically, and by 
means of the acids which it contains dissolves various mineral sub- 
stances out of the rocks. And hence it comes to pass that rivers 
become carriers of other things besides such solids as sand and 
silt. Analysts are apt now and then to give us unpleasant sur- 
prises, and to tell us that the sparkling water, clear as crystal, 
which we are drinking in the fond belief that it is as pure as it 
looks, contains various unsavoury and unsanitary ingredients. But, 
besides these objectionable contents, they will probably name others 
of greater or less virtue, as magnesia, silica, potash, soda, iron, 
lime. All arealike invisible, or, in other words, ‘in solution ;’ and 
they occur in proportionately small quantities. But when we con- 
sider the number and volume of the rivers which are for ever dis- 
charging their contents into the sea, it will be evident that large 


* Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology. Chap. XX. p. 532. 

t Ibid. Chap. XIX. p. 454. 

¢ ‘The Geology of England and Wales, by H. B. Woodward. Chap, XIII: On 
Denudation and Scenery, p. 392, foot-note. 
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quantities of mineral matter must be thus removed. It is even 
said that the sea owes its saltness mainly to the fresh water that 
runs into it; for the fresh water itself is carried away again by 
evaporation, leaving the salts behind. Some notion of the aggre- 
gate amount of invisible mineral matter thus carried into the sea 
may be gathered from Professor Prestwich’s calculation that the 
Thames alone discharges annually 548,230 tons of it, or, roughly 
speaking, a ton a minute.* Among the substances thus being 
continually carried into the sea in solution, lime, dissolved out 
of limestone or chalk rocks, is one of the most general and 
abundant. 

Along the greater part of our south coast we find chalk cliffs 
of dazzling whiteness. But on closer examination we shall see that 
the soft white chalk is parted at intervals of a few feet by lines of 
black, grotesquely shaped flints. We shall be approximating the 
truth if we say that nine-tenths of the cliff is chalk, or nearly pure 
carbonate of lime, and that the other tenth is flint, or nearly pure 
silica. The two substances, so utterly distinct in their composition, 
are very generally found associated together. Beneath such a clitf 
the beach will be found to consist of flint shingle alone, no longer 
- grotesquely shaped, but broken up and rounded. We learn, 
therefore, that the sea, in forming the beach, has washed nine- 
tenths of the former cliff into its vast alembic, for tides and currents 
to distribute as they may. 

But while waves make their breaches in our characteristic 
white cliffs, and rivers bear our chalk downs into the sea, Nature 
has prepared elsewhere a balance and a counterpoise. At the 
bottom of the Atlantic, tiny microscopic animals, for the most part 
those known as ‘ globigerine, are building up much such another 
chalk bed with their limy shell cases, and in much the same way, 
apparently, as our chalk downs were built ages ago. And 
curiously enough the orthodox accompaniment of flint is again 
forthcoming, supplied by minute siliceous animals and alge, 
known respectively as ‘radiolarians’ and ‘diatoms.’ What seer 
will foretell the destiny of the Atlantic ‘ooze, the Albion of the 
future ? 

Limestone rocks, under which head we include marble, have 
originated in more ways than one; but asthe commonest and most 
typical varieties are largely composed of coral, we shall find, in 
the coral islands and reefs of the present, an illustration of the 
conditions under which for the most part they came into existence. 
Turning, then, our backs upon the noisy limestone quarry, where 


* «Chemical Action in its Geological Aspect,’ by T. Mellard Reade, C.E., F.G.S. 
‘ Science Gossip,’ January 1879. 
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pickaxe, crowbar, and dynamite are doing their best to demolish 
the edifice, we must go to the Pacific and Indian Oceans to see 
how it was built.* 

Living corals are found at various depths, but the true reef- 
builders, with whom we are now especially concerned, work at or 
near the surface, and are not found in a live state in water deeper 
than 150 feet. It is evident,then, that, where the floor of the sea is 
rising, no great results are to be expected, for the zoophyte, build- 
ing in shallow water, will soon reach the surface, where the work 
must necessarily stop. With such a reef, however, fringing the 
shore, all coral-building must begin. But if the area be one of 
slow subsidence, the zoopkytes will continue building upwards, 
keeping pace with the downward motion of the land. And this 
is exactly what has occurred over large oceanic areas, which are 
far more frequently areas of subsidence than of the reverse. If, 
then, the shore which the reef is fringing be that of a continent 
or of a large island, a ‘ barrier reef’ will result. That is to say, 
two things will happen. The corals will continue to build 
vertically, forming by the dissolution of their débris a cement 
which binds the whole into a mass of solid limestone ; and from 
this ridge or reef the shore of the mainland, as it sinks, will 
recede, leaving an ever-widening strait between itself and the reef. 
Thus grew the great barrier reef off the north-eastern coast of 
Australia, 1,100 miles in length, and attaining in placesa distance 
of seventy miles from the mainland. 

If now we transfer this same process to a reef fringing a small 
insular rock, we shall see the origin of that peculiar feature of 
tropical seas, the roughly circular reef, enclosing a lagoon. The 
zoophytes, which begin their work around the base of the rock, 
continue it upwards as the rock sinks, until at last the highest 
peak of the former island disappears beneath the waves, and its 
position is only indicated by a diadem of coral. Sometimes it 
happens that, after masses of coral have been thus accumulated, 
the downward motion of the sea bottom is exchanged for one of 
local upheaval, and coral islands stand revealed. Thus grew the 
Maldive and Laccadive islands and many others. Built up they 
are by these tiny artificers, who thrive amid the storms, building 
faster upon a windward than on a leeward shore, and rearing their 
edifices in defiance of the ponderous breakers of the open ocean, 
before which a coast of granite would yield. 

But it is time to turn our attention to those subterranean forces 
which counterbalance the levelling effect of those upon the surface. 
We have seen that disintegrated rock matter, when swept into 

* Lyell’s ‘Principles of Geology.’ Chap, XLIX. 
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the ocean, is not strictly speaking destroyed. On the contrary, it 
goes to form new beds of sandstone, clay, or slate. But to all 
intents and purposes it might as well have been annihilated, if it 
were destined to remain for ever at the bottom of the sea. The 
Atlantic ‘ ooze,’ it is true, is a new chalk bed, but it is not yet a 
terrestrial surface. And even coral islands would never, by the 
sole work of the zoophytes, rise above sea level. But for the 
nether fires and their associated phenomena, dry land would in the 
course of time cease to be. 

Earthquakes, it is well known, have often sunk tracts of land 
beneath the sea, and have as often raised others permanently to a 
great height. A single shock seldom changes the level more than 
a few feet, but the cumulative effect of successive shocks, with 
intervals of repose of greater or less duration, is well seen on the 
coast of Chili, which has been raised by this means several hundred 
feet. In this case the upraised marine sediment shows, by the 
traces of man’s handicraft imbedded in it, that eighty feet at least 
have been upheaved since the advent of semi-civilised man. 

To the enormous results of volcanic action all Oceania testifies, 
for the oceanic islands are, in the great majority of cases, of recent 
voleanic origin. Even the coral island must have had a nucleus 
of rock for the zoophyte to build upon, and such nucleus would 
generally be formed of volcanic matter. We are too much accus- 
tomed to measure the powers of volcanoes by such catastrophes as 
the destruction of Pompeii, or by the prodigious discharges of lava 
and boiling mud which have been recorded in Iceland, Mexico, or 
Java. And truly prodigious these have sometimes been : Shaptar 
Jokul, for instance, in the former island, is reported to have sent 
forth in the year 1783 two streams of molten rock, whose united 
length was nearly a hundred miles, and whose breadth, where the 
nature of the ground permitted it to spread, amounted to seven, 
twelve, or even fifteen miles.* But what is this compared with the 
birth-throes of a continent? In the clusters of islands which 
throng the southern seas we see but partial traces of what sub- 
marine volcanoes have at intervals piled up over areas as large as 
those of continents now existing. Surely, then, it is no exaggera- 
tion to speak of the birth-throes of a continent! We venture on 
no prophecy. The potential continent may be stifled in the birth, 
or may come to maturity. But it is quite a possible contingency 
that the Polynesian area might hereafter be upraised, the islands 
in that case spreading, growing, and uniting, until something like 
the present Malayan Archipelago, that type of Europe in its 


* Lyell’s ‘ Principles of Geology.’ Chap. XXVII. p. 51. 
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infancy,* would be realised. Then further upheavals in far distant 
time might make it a continent indeed, ready to take its place in 
cosmical economy, when Europe shall have sunk into a watery 
grave. Doubtless it is a dream, but, like many another dream, it 
is the offspring of the images of the past. It is thus, in all probabi- 
lity, that some, at least, of existing continents have struggled into 
being. 

The elevation and subsidence of land on a large scale isa 
subject which is well summed up in the words of Mr. Darwin: 
‘The great oceans,’ he says, ‘ are still mainly areas of subsidence ; 
the great archipelagoes still areas of oscillation of level, and the 
continents areas of elevation.’ ‘Our continents,’ he adds, ‘seem 
to have been formed by a preponderance, during many oscillations 
of level, of the force of elevation.’t 

That in our own country, as in most others, there have been 
great fluctuations of level even in the latest of geological ages, is 
easily shown. The submerged forests which fringe our coasts in 
many places tell unmistakably of a higher level in time past ; 
while the remains of sea beaches thirty feet above the present tide- 
mark, as plainly chronicle a lower one. Nor are these by any 
means the fullest evidences of oscillation of which Britain can 
boast. Clear proof exists that the time was when the highlands 
of Wales, Cumberland, and Scotland stood forth as rocks amid a 
frozen sea which covered the lowlands. And equally clear is the proof 
that at another time the land was upraised so high that England, 
Ireland, and France, or rather the areas which are now known by 
those names, were all united together. Then, as some think, a 
great river flowed northward along what is now the bed of the 
German Ocean, having the Thames and the Rhine for its co- 
tributaries. Be this as it may, there cannot be the least doubt but 
that, at the time of which we are speaking, a river whose dimen- 
sions must have been considerable, and whose tributaries were the 
Avon and the Stour, wound its wandering course where now the 
Solent forms an arm of the sea.t 


* *T fully agree with Mr. Godwin Austen that the present condition of the Malay 
Archipelago, with its numerous large islands, separated by wide and shallow seas, 
probably represents the former state of Europe, when most of our formations were 
accumulating.’ Darwin’s ‘ Origin of Species.’ Chap. IX. p. 299. 

‘ Geology teaches us that the present continents have been formed by the union 
of large pre-existing islands.’ Luyell’s ‘Principles of Geology.’ Chap. XXXIX. 
p. 357. 

t Darwin's ‘ Origin of Species.’ Chap. IX. p. 309. 

{ This and several other contemporary physical features, which have since under- 
gone vast alterations, if not entire removal, are described by Mr. James Geikie. For 
instance, he tells us that there was at that period a range of chalk downs stretching 
all over the now marine area between the Isle of Purbeck and the Needles, (‘The 
Great Ice Age,’ pp, 444-448.) 
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All this is but the yesterday of geology. It is therefore no 
matter of surprise that various attempts have been made to approx- 
imate its antiquity in actual years; but it is almost needless to 
add that no precise estimate can be given, and that those which 
have been attempted are widely at variance with each other. 

But perhaps the aggregate of change which oscillations of level, 
assisted by rain, frost, and sea, can effect, is most strikingly brought 
home to us when we contemplate our great mountain ranges. 

It is usual to divide geological time into three main portions. 
Towards the commencement of the last of these, the ‘ Tertiary’ 
(and now we go backward in time beyond any possible computa- 
tion in years, even of the most conjectural kind), the clay beds 
around London were deposited in the sea.* That sea might have 
been about a hundred fathoms in depth, and was probably not far 
from land, being off the mouth of a mighty river which then 
flowed from West to East at or near to the 51st parallel of lati- 
tude. At that time the world had no Alps, no Pyrenees, no 
Himalayas. It is not meant to affirm that no portions of the 
rocks of which those ranges consist had then come into existence, 
for parts of them are of older date; but that mountains they had 
not begun to be. Nor is this adequately stating the case; for 
when the deposition of the London clay was a thing completed, 
soft sediment had yet to be laid down at the bottom of the sea, 
which has since been turned into hard stone, and stands now high 
upraised upon all those great old-world ranges. 

We have been told that ‘many a hero lived before Agamem- 
non,’ but that all such died ‘ unwept’ and unsung because in those 
dim ages of myth and marvel there was no ‘ gifted bard’ to immor- 
talise them. With equal truth might it be said that many a 
mountain reared its snow-clad peak into the sky before Mont 
Blanc or Mount Everest raised its dripping crest above the 
waves, but that, for want of a contemporary surveyor to map them, 
we know nothing about their elevations and not much about their 
sites. What, then, are mountains? Grand as they appear to us 
pigmy mortals, they have been described as ‘wrinkles’ upon the 
cooling and contracting crust of the earth ; and in this respect they 
have been compared to the wrinkles upon the cooling and contract- 
ing skin of a baked apple. And though there are those nowadays 
who warn us that the whole philosophy of mountain ranges cannot 
be thus comprised in a nutshell, and that the comparative hardness 
of the rocks of which they are composed may be the principal 
reason why mountains stand forth in relief above the plains, yet 
folds and wrinkles in a literal sense they very commonly are. 

* ‘The Geology of England and Wales,’ by H. B. Woodward, p. 266. 
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When the poet sang, in reference to Ocean, ‘ Time writes no 
wrinkle on thine azure brow,’ he uttered a profound truth. Time 
writes no wrinkles on Ocean, but he writes—ay, and rubs out 
again, also—full many a wrinkle on land. 

Mountains, whether they owe their form to folds in the rocks 
or to other causes, are in any case mere trifling inequalities of the 
earth’s outer film, when they are relatively considered. They are 
subject to incessant atmospheric waste, and to oscillations of level, 
slow but sure. And so it has come to pass that they have appeared 
in some places and disappeared in others before the wand of Time 
the magician. It may be said with truth that our present conti- 
nents indicate what have been the chief land centres for an enor- 
mous period, but Time in the meanwhile has so moulded their 
contours and varied their elevations, that snowy ranges now rear 
their heads where formerly Ocean reigned, and billows now roll over 
all that remains of the cloud-capped mountains of the past. 

We have demonstrated this in part. The rise of our mountain 
ranges in later geological time is a fact capable of the most positive 
proof. A little reflection will also show that the converse of this, 
the subsidence and decay of mountain ranges, must have taken 
place simultaneously. In order to make this clearer we will in 
imagination return once more to that great river to which, as we 
have seen, we owe our London Clay. 

When we do so there rises before us a picture whose colours 
are faded with age, and many of whose features are erased. But 
we may distinguish the broad bosom of a stream which, stretching 
like a band of silver beneath the genial skies, divides green 
savannahs, where flourish the palm and other trees of tropical or 
sub-tropical form. Strange quadrupeds, which no zoological collec- 
tion of our day will enable us to identity, browse upon herbage 
unknown to the herbarium of Kew. Among the former we note 
one whose nearest living representative would be the American 
tapir. Aquatic birds, whose beaks are armed with teeth, circle in 
the air or dive beneath the water. Land birds, bearing some re- 
semblance to the Australian emu, but, unlike the emu, powerful 
birds of flight, soar above the plain.* Seaward the turtle crawls 
up the coast to deposit her eggs. On the sun-baked mud-flats 
bask surfeited crocodiles; while the small fry and crustaceans of 


* Mr. W. H. Shrubsole, in a paper entitled ‘ Notes on the Geology of Sheppey,’ 
published in the ‘Guide to Sheerness on the Sea and the Isle of Sheppey,’ tells us 
that this bird was formerly known as Lithornis Emuinus, from its supposed resem- 
blance to the emu; and that Professor Owen has lately re-named it Argillornis longi- 
pennis, because its remains show it to have been a powerful bird of flight, « standing 
perhaps six feet high.’ 
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the estuary have assuredly a bad time of it amid a host of sharks 
and sundry veritable sea-serpents, described as being about thirteen 
feet long.* 

But the point which especially concerns us is this :—A river of 
such volume could be no mere insular stream. Great rivers demand 
great continental watersheds. Mountains, then, must certainly be 
supposed to lie somewhere to the westward where the river has its 
source. Moreover, the sand of its bed is such as a granite range 
might supply. But where, we ask, are now these granitic high- 
lands? To our ‘where?’ echo answers ‘where,’ nor does any 
other voice reply but the thunder of the Atlantic and the scream 
of the sea-gull in those directions in which we naturally look. All 
that can be offered is fair and reasonable conjecture. Nor does any 
hypothesis seem more probable than that which Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner has lately proposed.t It may be (he says) that we see some 
of the remnants and worn foundations of such a mountain range in 
the granites of Brittany, Cornwall, and Ireland, and in the sea- 
girt rocks of the Channel Islands and Scilly. 

We would repeat, in concluding, that the above remarks have 
reference only to the later portion of that time of which geology 
treats. But even this takes us back to a period long cycles ere 
the war-whoop of the savage had disturbed the echoes, or his wig- 
wam had been planted on the soil. It takes us back toa period, 
since which the busy finger of Time has slowly accumulated such 
enormous results, that the grandest natural features have been 
altered beyond all identification, or completely swept away. 
Though we search the whole world over, we shall now find scarcely 
a plant or an animal which bears more than an imperfect resem- 
blance to those that flourished in the age of the London Clay. 
Climates have varied within the same areas from at least sub-tropi- 
cal heat to the extreme of Arctic cold. Hills have been levelled, 
valleys filled, and coast-lines limned afresh. The snowy range and 
the submarine depression have exchanged places. Earth’s solid 
monuments, which, placed in the bold foreground of the present, 
seem framed to endure for ever, have melted away in the long per- 
spective, till they vanished like a summer cloud. But the same 
throughout the ages, changeless in the midst of change, are night 
with its mutely eloquent canopy of stars, and the wild wave whose 


plaintive monotone is the requiem of the worlds that have been. 
WILLIAM DOWNES, 


* ¢The Geology of England and Wales, by H. B. Woodward, p. 266. 
¢ ‘How were the Eocenes of England formed?’ by J, Siarkie Gardner, F.G.S. 
‘Popular Science Review,’ July 1878. 
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@he Homes and Haunts of the Ftalian Poets. 


X.—PARINI. 


BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 


From the death of Tasso in 1595 to the birth of Parini in 1729 is 
a period of 134 years, during which long lapse of time we have 
not found one name to be added to our small and select gallery. 
Not that the names of versifiers in ever-increasing abundance 
may not be found by the dozen in the pages of the literary 
historians—of Tiraboschi, of Quadrio, and of Arcadian Crescimbeni 
—and in the case of many of them tleir forgotten volumes on the 
dusty shelves of old libraries. Their ‘homes’ were the utterly 
uneventful ancestral palaces in cities sunk in the leaden repose of 
despotisms well established and no longer fearful of constant 
revolution, and their ‘ haunts’ the innumerable ‘ academies’ which 
sprung up in every one of Italy’s hundred cities, and, under the 
most inconceivably absurd appellations, formed the delight and sole 
occupation of a generation lapsed into the very quintessence of 
fribbledom. No poets! Why, ‘ poetry’ was the main occupation 
of the genteel world in that phase of its existence; and every 
gentleman gave whatever hours could be spared from the due 
cultivation of his wig and the proper management of his snuff- 
box, and the arduous and very absorbing duties of his posi- 
tion as a cavalier servente, to the making of verses. But 
though the ways and habits of society in the Italian cities during 
that dead time are very far from uninteresting or unprofitable 
objects of inquiry, it would be vain to hope that any of the indivi- 
dual lives of which that society was composed could be made 
interesting to readers of this so intensely different, so diametrically 
opposed time and clime. 

Skipping over, then, that dead-low-water period of the 
seventeenth century, we come to a time the dissolving influences 
and destructive processes of which were of hopeful augury only 
in so far that they cleared the ground for future building up. As 
far as the livers in that time were concerned (confining our 
observations to the nations of Latin stock), it was, perhaps, a worse 
time than the previous dead-low-water time; or at least, if it 
contained new possibilities for a small number of the choicest 
spirits, it was such for the peruke~ and broadcloth-wearing world. 
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And the social system into which our Parini was born laboured 
under additional disadvantages, derived from the circumstances of 
its immediately previous political history. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century Milan was still in 
many respects and to a large degree Spanish; and it was this 
society, the Spanish foundations of which were heaving with the 
new French leaven, while it was kept in material order by the 
strong but not oppressive hand of an Austrian governor, which 
formed the subject-matter that inspired Parini’s muse. 

Parini was born, in 1729, at the village of Bosisio, on the shore 
of the Lake of Pusiano. The lake, if not perhaps the village, will 
be readily found in the map about half-way between Como and 
Lecco, and some twenty miles to the north of Milan. Bosisio is a 
large and important village on the eastern shore of the lake, in a 
lovely position at the foot of the mountains which accompany either 
branch of the Lake of Como, even to the outlets where they open 
to give vourse to their waters athwart the vast plains of Lombardy. 
There is enough of romantic beauty about the position to tempt 
one to indulge in banalités about the influences of it on the 
development of the poet’s genius and the like; but this would be 
. attributing transalpine nineteenth-century ideas and capabilities 
toa southern eighteenth-century temperament, in a thoroughly 
misleading fashion. Parini, like the rest of his countrymen and 
contemporaries, had not the slightest admiration or conception of 
any ‘ beauties of nature,’ save such as were by courtesy called such 
in the alleys and terraces of ‘trim gardens,’ and his muse was 
essentially of the town, townlike. 

Nor, though he speaks in long-subsequent years of ‘il vago 
Eupili! mio,’? was Bosisio and its lovely neighbourhood long a 
‘haunt’ of our poet. His father was, in Italian technical phrase, 
‘ benestante ’"—that is to say, one who lived on his own property. 
But the property was a very small one—only one small farm—and 
the life was no doubt such as would not have satisfied a person so 
placed in other lands and in more pushing and less easily 
contented times. The young Parini, his only son, showed ata 
very early age such an aptitude for study, and such a declared 
propensity to literature, that the father, who had lived without 
ambition for himself, became ambitious for his boy; and the 
upshot was that the family moved to Milan for the sake of 
obtaining for the lad an education such as his native Bosisio could 
not afford him. The hopes that were conceived from the promise 
of the boy’s talent must have been high; for it would seem that 


1 Eupilus was the ancient name of the Lago Pusiano, 
2 La Vita Rustica, ode to a rural life. 
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the family ventured its all upon them. The poor little ancestral 
farm must have been sold to render the emigration to Milan 
possible, and with what result, as far as the dreams of fortune were 
concerned, may be seen from the following lines, written when the 
proceeds of the farm were all eaten up and gone, and the poor 
scholar was left with a widowed mother to support :— 
: Ch’ io possa ‘morire 
Se ora trovo mi avere al mio comando 
Un par di soldi sol, non che due lire. 
Limosina di messe Dio sa quando 
Io ne potré toccare ; e non c’é un cane 
Che mi tolga al mio stato miserando. 
La mia povera madre non ha pane 
Se non da me; ed io non ho denaro 
Da mantenerla almeno per domane— 


which may be Englished, not without loss of terseness and 
expression, as may be supposed, as follows :— 

May I die if I know where to turn for a sou, 

Much less for two francs that to-morrow are due ; 

And as for the luck of a mass to say, 

God knows when one may come in my way ; 

And of friends to help I know not one 

To put out a hand to me under the sun. 

My mother—poor mother !—has none but me 

To stand between her and misery ; 

And, unless from you you let me borrow, 

I have not a crust to give her to-morrow. 
The lines are part of a letter in verse to one Canon Agudio, im- 
ploring the loan of ten zechins. Whether the application was 
successful or not there is nothing to inform us; nor have we any 
means of knowing whether the poor mother lived on through 
those days of struggle and misery to see her son famous. 

It will be seen also from the above lines that Parini was in 
orders. It was quite a matter of course that he should be. For 
a penniless scholar and lover of literature no other career was to 
be thought of. Nor did such a candidate for orders himself for a 
moment pretend, nor did any human being, lay or clerical, pretend, 
or expect him to pretend, that he had any motive whatsoever in 
entering the ecclesiastical career other than the hope of picking 
up a living by means of some little bit of preferment. 

His first instructors were the Barnabite monks of the Arcim- 
boldi College, who rapidly taught him a thorough and profound 
contempt for themselves and the whole system of their teaching. 
Here is a passage from the first book of his great poem, the ¢ Gior- 
nata,’ which expresses his own reminiscences of those days at the 
Collegio Arcimboldi : 


VOL, XXXIX. NO, CLIV. M 
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Né i mesti della Dea Pallade studi 

Ti son meno odiosi, Avverso ad essi 
Troppo ti fero i garruli recinti, 

Ove ’ arti migliori e le scienze 

Cangiate in mostri e in vane orride larve, 
Fan le capaci volte eccheggiar sempre 

Di giovanili strida.' 

Sundry other intimations of the excessive cruelty with which 
correction was too often administered in those cloistered eolleges 
may be met with in the writers of that age and country. ‘I 
passed,’ says Corbetta, ‘my early years in these schools, and, 
remembering the inhumanity and cruelty of the pedants who 
ruled in them, and considering with pain the evil results which I 
have seen produced by it, I am in a position to testify to the 
accuracy of Locke’s assertion, that it is rarely the case that 
cruelly chastised children become worthy men.’? One Father 
Branda, who had been Parini’s master, testified subsequently that 
Parini had profited but little (as was, beyond all question, entirely 
true) by his scholastic education. And here, extracted from an 
extant letter by him, is Parini’s reply to his master’s assertion :— 
. ‘I do not deny anything the Padre Branda says. It is too true 
that when I frequented the schools near the Church of S. Ales- 
sandro [the Collegio Arcimboldi] I recompensed ill the anxious 
cares of my poor parents, and attended but little to what is there 
called study. Nevertheless, although I never was among those at 
the top of the class, I did not any the more for that remain among 
the inglorious mob of dunces at the bottom. And I could still, if 
need were, show the proud trophies that were decreed to me, on 
passing from one class to another, by some of the colleagues of 
Father Branda. It is indeed true that he will not find my name 
hung up on the scholastic walls, with some ingenious emblem 
attached to it and surrounded by a gilt frame, for my parents 
never had any money to throw away.’ 

In his twenty-first year he suffered from an illness which 
attacked his muscles, especially those of his legs, from which he 
never entirely recovered, suffering all his life afterwards from an 
imperfection of walking, which showed itself in a want of power to 
lift the foot in stepping. Cant insinuated that this was due to 


1 ‘Nor are the sorrowful studies presided over by the goddess Pallas less odious 
t> thee [himself]. Too truly they were rendered hateful to thee by those wordy halls, 
where the liberal arts and sciences, transformed into monsters, and horrid empty 
forms, cause the vast vaults to be ever echoing to youthful cries,’ 

? Cited by Cantu in his work on Parini and Lombardy in the Eighteenth Century, 
p- 92, where also Canti himself bears his testimony to the practice of extreme 
cruelty in these monastic schools, 
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excess of debauchery in early life; but I find no word in con- 
firmation of this in Parini’s earlier biographers, and it does not 
seem at all probable that such a cause should have led to such a 
result. In all other respects at the time of his leaving college 
and entering the Milanese world his appearance was a remarkably 
prepossessing one. ‘‘ He was stall of stature,’ says Reina,‘ with a 
large and handsome forehead, extremely vivacious and large black 
eyes, a nose approaching the aquiline, and open and noble features. 
The muscles of his face were extremely mobile and strongly 
marked, his hand a mistress of elegant gesture, and his lips 
shaped themselves in accordance with every movement of his 
mind. He had a powerful voice, sonorous and flexible, a resolute 
and energetic manner of speaking, and a gravity of countenance 
frequently sweetened by a pleasant smile.’ 

‘Such gifts and qualities combined,’ says Reina further, ‘to 
render him acceptable and sought for by the great.’ But such 
seeking is a very doubtful benefit to a young man in the position 
of Parini. He was a young abbate, with no means whatsoever 
of maintaining himself, save by such chance profits of his pro- 
fession as were to be picked up by means of solicitation very 
little to be distinguished from beggary, or by some of the very 
few occupations which were not considered incompatible with it. 
One of these was acting as a scribe. And the first means by 
which he attempted to earn his own bread seems to have been as 
a copying clerk for the lawyers. It was work, however, not only 
very miserably paid, but very precarious, as Parini was doubtless 
experiencing when he wrote the above-quoted letter to the Canon 
Agudio. 

The social system at Milan had not in tinose days reached that 
stage of development in which reputation brings with it a certain 
modicum, at all events, of emolument. It was still possible for a 
poet to find himself famous and without bread. In 1752, the 
twenty-third year of Parini’s age, he published a small collection of 
poems of no great value, at Lugano, with the false date of London. 
He called himself Ripano Eupilino in the title page, the first 
name being an anagram of Parini, and the second a declaration 
of the district from which he came, the lake whose classic name 
was Eupili. The pseudonym does not seem to have been adopted 
for the purpose of concealment of the authorship, but rather in 
conformity with the then prevalent fashion among the letterati of 
adopting some fantastic nom de plume. The little work met 
with an unexpected amount of success, productive of considerable 
fama (fame), but leaving the poet’s fame (hunger) just where it 
was. The work, however, recommended him to the notice of the 
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Cangiate in mostri e in vane orride larve, 
Fan le capaci volte eccheggiar sempre 

Di giovanili strida.' 

Sundry other intimations of the excessive cruelty with which 
correction was too often administered in those cloistered colleges 
may be met with in the writers of that age and country. ‘I 
passed,’ says Corbetta, ‘my early years in these schools, and, 
remembering the inhumanity and cruelty of the pedants who 
ruled in them, and considering with pain the evil results which I 
have seen produced by it, I am in a position to testify to the 
accuracy of Locke’s assertion, that it is rarely the case that 
cruelly chastised children become worthy men.’? One Father 
Branda, who had been Parini’s master, testified subsequently that 
Parini had profited but little (as was, beyond all question, entirely 
true) by his scholastic education. And here, extracted from an 
extant letter by him, is Parini’s reply to his master’s assertion :— 
_*I do not deny anything the Padre Branda says. It is too true 
that when I frequented the schools near the Church of S. Ales- 
sandro [the Collegio Arcimboldi] I recompensed ill the anxious 
cares of my poor parents, and attended but little to what is there 
called study. Nevertheless, although I never was among those at 
the top of the class, I did not any the more for that remain among 
the inglorious mob of dunces at the bottom. And I could still, if 
need were, show the proud trophies that were decreed to me, on 
passing from one class to another, by some of the colleagues of 
Father Branda. It is indeed true that he will not find my name 
hung up on the scholastic walls, with some ingenious emblem 
attached to it and surrounded by a gilt frame, for my parents 
never had any money to throw away.’ 

In his twenty-first year he suffered from an illness which 
attacked his muscles, especially those of his legs, from which he 
never entirely recovered, suffering all his life afterwards from an 
imperfection of walking, which showed itself in a want of power to 
lift the foot in stepping. Canti insinuated that this was due to 


1 ‘Nor are the sorrowful studies presided over by the goddess Pallas less odious 
t> thee [himself]. Too truly they were rendered hateful to thee by those wordy halls, 
where the liberal arts and sciences, transformed into monsters, and horrid empty 
forms, cause the vast vaults to be ever echoing to youthful cries.’ 

? Cited by Cantu in his work on Parini and Lombardy in the Highteenth Century, 
p- 92, where also Canth himself bears his testimony to the practice of extreme 
cruelty in these monastic schools. 
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excess of debauchery in early life; but I find no word in con- 
firmation of this in Parini’s earlier biographers, and it does not 
seem at all probable that such a cause should have led to such a 
result. In all other respects at the time of his leaving college 
and entering the Milanese world his appearance was a remarkably 
prepossessing one. °‘ He was stall of stature,’ says Reina,‘ with a 
large and handsome forehead, extremely vivacious and large black 
eyes, a nose approaching the aquiline, and open and noble features. 
The muscles of his face were extremely mobile and strongly 
marked, his hand a mistress of elegant gesture, and his lips 
shaped themselves in accordance with every movement of his 
mind. He had a powerful voice, sonorous and flexible, a resolute 
and energetic manner of speaking, and a gravity of countenance 
frequently sweetened by a pleasant smile.’ 

‘Such gifts and qualities combined,’ says Reina further, ‘to 
render him acceptable and sought for by the great.’ But such 
seeking is a very doubtful benefit to a young man in the position 
of Parini. He was a young abbate, with no means whatsoever 
of maintaining himself, save by such chance profits of his pro- 
fession as were to be picked up by means of solicitation very 
little to be distinguished from beggary, or by some of the very 
few occupations which were not considered incompatible with it. 
One of these was acting as a scribe. And the first means by 
which he attempted to earn his own bread seems to have been as 
a copying clerk for the lawyers. It was work, however, not only 
very miserably paid, but very precarious, as Parini was doubtless 
experiencing when he wrote the above-quoted letter to the Canon 
Agudio. 

The social system at Milan had not in those days reached that 
stage of development in which reputation brings with it a certain 
modicum, at all events, of emolument. It was still possible for a 
poet to find himself famous and without bread. In 1752, the 
twenty-third year of Parini’s age, he published a small collection of 
poems of no great value, at Lugano, with the false date of London. 
He called himself Ripano Eupilino in the title page, the first 
name being an anagram of Parini, and the second a declaration 
of the district from which he came, the lake whose classic name 
was Eupili. The pseudonym does not seem to have been adopted 
for the purpose of concealment of the authorship, but rather in 
conformity with the then prevalent fashion among the letterati of 
adopting some fantastic nom de plume. The little work met 
with an unexpected amount of success, productive of considerable 
fama (fame), but leaving the poet’s fame (hunger) just where it 
was. The work, however, recommended him to the notice of the 

2M 
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‘Trasformati,’ an academy at Milan who chose so to call them- 
selves. ‘They gave him no bread, having probably most of them 
but little to give; but they gave him so much applause that the 
more celebrated ‘ Arcadians’ in far-off Rome heard of him, and 
made him a member of their famous academy. To be an Ar- 
cadian was to have received the most authentic hall-mark of 
poesy and recognition as a servant of Apollo. But few servants 
have ever been so badly paid as those who served the god in those 
days in Italy. Fifteen pence, English, was the price of a volume 
of two hundred pages at Venice; Gozzi’s poetical ‘ Gazzetta’ was 
sold for five sous—prices which show only too unmistakably 
that the authors could have received little or nothing for the 
MSS. Chambers’s Dictionary and Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero’ 
were translated for three shillings the printed sheet. Two- 
pence halfpenny was the recognised price of a sonnet. And, 
considering the quality of the wares, the poets even at that rate 
would seem to have been better paid than the translators. Gol- 
doni received thirty shillings for one of his plays a soggetto 
(that is, those whose subject, characters, and plot only were fur- 
nished by the dramatist, the dialogue being left to the actors), 
and from fifteen to twenty pounds for his written dramas; from 
which data Gozzi calculates that each verse was worth something 
less than each stitch of 2 cobbler. Passeroni, one of Parini’s 
earliest friends, was so poor that Sterne, when he saw him at 
Milan, surprised at the evidently miserable condition of his 
circumstances, and saying, ‘Why, you must have made ever so 
much money by your “Cicerone,”’ was answered that the poem 
had not repaid the expenses of printing. It is true that the 
‘Cicerone’ had made its author a member of the ‘ Trasformati,’ 
of the ‘ Arcadians,’ of the ‘Fluttuanti,’ of the ‘ Agiati,’ of the 
‘ Affidati,’ of the ‘Infecondi,’ and many more academies in dif- 
ferent cities of the peninsula.' There was abundance of praise, but 
no scrap of pudding. 

A preformance of a very different sort from the idyllic rhymes 
of Ripano Eupilino brought Parini a few years later yet more pro- 
minently before the eyes of hisfellow-citizens. His old schoolmaster, 
the Father Onofrio Branda, published a certain dialogue entitled 
‘ Della Lingua Toscana,’ the scope and object of which was to show 
that the Tuscan alone was, or ought to be, the language of literature; 
and that the Milanese tongue, despite the mass of literature which 
belonged to it, was but a barbarous dialect. Of all possible 
subjects, Divine or profane, it would be impossible to name one 
which was at that time calculated to excite so much bitter feeling. 

1 Cantu, L’ Abbate Parini e la Lombardia, p. 257. 
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With the exception of a small knot of cruscanteing puritans, all 
Milan was moved to a fury of indignation; and Parini was 
selected by a number of his literary friends to be the leader of the 
attack on the other side. His first writing in reply to Branda was 
couched in moderate and courteous language; but Branda, furious 
at the audacity of his old pupil, retorted in a tone that was far 
from being such. Other combatants rushed into the arena, and 
the contest became, with the advent of each new combatant, every 
day more personal, more bitter, and more violent. Parini said 
himself at an after day that the whole quarrel had been a disgrace 
to literature ; and as it proceeded it so far transgressed the limits 
of a purely literary dispute that the Austrian authorities were 
obliged to put an end to it with a high hand. 

Parini, however, had been ‘his country’s’ champion—for a 
Milanese of those days knew no ‘country’ but Milan—and the 
contest had brought his name to the front; and at last, too, he 
seemed to have attained a position in which a certain modicum of 
bread would be accorded to him-——very salt-tasting bread, as 
Dante had remarked, making a remarkably wry mouth as he 
savoured such—but supplied with a degree of daily certainty 
to which the poet had hitherto been a stranger. He became a 
tutor in the Borromeo and Serbelloni families. And we have the 
results of his observations on the life to which he had in this 
capacity an access, at least as a spectator, in the poem by virtue 
of which his name still occupies a conspicuous position on the 
roll of Italian poets. The noble Borromeo and the noble Serbel- 
loni of the day little thought, when they were bringing this hand- 
some young abbate, who had achieved celebrity in a world entirely 
cut off from their own, within the charmed circle which hedged 
their social life, that, though he came merely as a mute spectator, 
they were introducing ‘a chiel amang them takin’ notes,’ and still 
less that he would ‘ prent’ them. Even when there was no ques- 
tion of tutor-work to be done it was always the correct thing to 
have an abbate hanging about a house ; and an abbate who had a 
noble forehead and large brilliant black eyes, and who into the 
bargain could write sonnets and madrigals on fans and fire-screens, 
was a catch indeed. And it would seem that even before the 
tutorship days such a means or occasion of communication be- 
tween the fashionable world and the penniless poet had been 
established ; for some of his juvenile verses have been recovered 
from such media of publication, and, with doubtful kindness to 
his literary reputation, preserved. 

For it was not an age that could be said to hold literature in 
no esteem. Literature entered largely into the occupations and 
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amusements of the leisured classes. It has done so in every age 
among the sedentary and city-life-loving Italians, to a greater 
degree than has for the most part been the case among the non- 
workers of our own more open-air-living and field-sport-loving 
people. And the servants of the Muses by no means all lived in 
Milanese Grub-Street garrets. One poet wrote a sonnet on each 
invocation to the Virgin Mary in the litany. Another indited a 
hundred to a creditor to whom he owed three shillings. A third 
published sixty sonnets on a miser, ‘written by Ser Lullo, Ser 
Lallo, and Ser Lello, with notes by Ser Lollo, and a dedicatory 
letter by Ser Lillo.’ Verse was written on every sort of occasion 
—on births, deaths, and marriages, of course; on ladies’ pets and 
lap-dogs; on christenings, confirmations, and first communions; 
on a nun’s taking the veil, or her mother’s taking a new cicisbeo; 
on the first sermons of young abbati; on professors’ first lectures ; 
on bets between the men and the changes in the distribution of 
a lady’s beauty-spots. Two volumes of poetry were published on 
the death of a favourite cat; among which, says Cantu, the best 
was an epigram which may be Englished as follows with tolerable 
fidelity :— 

. An Iliad written 

On the death of a kitten, 
In rhymes that are faultless if not very new, 

May teach you, musicians, 

Actors, poets, physicians, 
To prize at its worth the verse lavished on you. 


In truth, it would be difficult to imagine a more effete and 
worthless condition of society than that of Milan at that period. 
Probably things were even worse in Milan than in the other cities 
of Italy. Milan was less Italian. The change from Italian man- 
ners to Spanish had been a change very much for the worse. And 
now—at the time, that is, when Parini was frequenting the salons 
of the Milanese aristocracy—the tone of morals, manners, and 
fashion was worse than even Spanish pomp and the stupidity of 
exclusive pride had made it; for it was beginning to be largely 
infected by French influences, and a worse amalgam than that 
produced by Spanish ignorance, laziness, stiffness, formalism, and 
pride on the one side, and French dissoluteness, frivolity, and 
licence on the other, it would be hard to conceive. The Austrian 
influences were at the same time used, as far as intention went, 
for good. The governors were always attempting to bridle the 
universal and increasing dissoluteness and immorality of the time; 
but it was all done after the old fashion, the uselessness of which 
we can understand now, because we have come into the world 
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some scores of years later. The main errors consisted in an un- 
bounded and unfailing belief in the efficacy of police legislation, 
and an incapacity to understand that laws produce other secondary 
and oblique effects besides those which they are enacted for the 
purpose of producing. 

The state of morality, though by no means such as would have 
seemed at all satisfactory to English ideas of the present time, 
had been, during the prevalence of Spanish ways and manners, 
prevented from becoming outrageously, or at all events openly, 
licentious, by the almost claustral severity of those domestic 
habits which the Spaniards had learned from Moorish jealousy 
and the notions of female propriety imported from the East. But 
then came an irruption of new ideas from France; and the 
irruption came upon a society whose sole ideas of right, virtue, 
and propriety consisted in a traditional blind obedience to a code 
of formal rules, the absurdity of which was beginning to be per- 
ceived and the burden of which was beginning to be felt to be 
intolerable. And the ideas which proclaimed a sudden liberation 
from all the traditional rules by which morality had up to that 
time been regulated, came inextricably bound up in the same 
bundle with the ideas which promised that freedom from tyrannies 
in other departments of life for which the best and wisest were 
sighing. Can it be wondered at if the result was a disastrous 
one ? 

Under the Spanish rule the custom of getting rid of the 
daughters of noble families by making nuns of them was almost 
universal. It would have been difficult to find any one of the 
great families which had not several of its female members in 
the different cloisters of the city. As children they were sent to 
nunneries to be educated—very likely to some house of which an 
aunt or other relation was the superior—and from their earliest 
years every effort was made to lead them to fear and detest ‘the 
world,’ and to look upon a cloistered life as the best and happiest 
lot that fate could have in store for them. And for the most part 
such a system of tactics was successful; and the young girl, her 
mind having been operated upon much as is the foot of a high- 
bred Chinese beauty, took the vows readily enough. But there 
were not wanting instances of tragedies, which in various ways 
from time to time startled the minds of parents with partial and 
transitory glimpses of the real nature of the system. There are 
many anecdotes of such cases still: preserved in Milanese records 
or memoirs. One such may suffice. It tells of a girl compelled 
to take the veil against her will, who, when the fatal words had 
been pronounced, begged to speak with her parents across the 
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grating of the parlatorio before they left the convent; and when 
the request was granted, first loaded them with a torrent of im- 
precations and then strangled herself before their eyes, but be- 
hind the grating, with some part of the fastenings of her dress. 
In such a condition of things it was quite a matter of course 
that marriages in the upper ranks of society were made wholly and 
avowedly in accordance with motives dictated by considerations of 
family interest and family pride. Girls were brought out of the 
cloister in which they had been educated only to be married to 
men whom they had never before seen, and who were almost 
always very much their seniors. Quite a matter of course was it 
also, and quite inevitable, that relief from the misery of such 
marriages should have been sought in the universal prevalence of 
the institution known as ‘cicisbeism.’ Every lady had her 
‘cicisbeo.’ It would have been both ridiculous and disgraceful 
to be without one. The name of the person agreed upon by the 
husband previously to his marriage, as one whom he should not 
object to see in this relationship to his future wife, was frequently 
mentioned in the marriage settlement. It was disgraceful in a 
lady not to be faithful in her affections to her ‘cicisbeo.’ But the 
‘service expected from the person thus honoured was not a little 
vigorous. He was always to attend the lady’s levée. He was to 
bring her the news of the city for the day. He was to keep her 
servants in good order. He was to attend her every morning to 
mass ; to lift the heavy curtain that hangs inside the doors of the 
churches for her to pass; to dip his fingers in the holy water, and 
present the sanctifying drop to her on the tips of them; to place 
a chair for her on the marble pavement; to hand her her prayer 
book ; to wait, holding her fan, her essence bottle, or what not, 
till she had finished her devotions, then to receive her prayer 
book; holy water and curtain as before; and then to give her his 
arm to her palace. He must never fail to accompany her to what- 
ever place of amusement or party she might attend in the even- 
ing. The position of ‘cicisbeo’ to a devout and fashionable lady 
—and all the ladies were devout and almost all of them fashion- 
able—was, it will be observed, by no means a sinecure. The laws 
of Milanese society, however, absolutely required that every 
gentleman who had any pretension of belonging to it should 
be the faithful and devoted servant of some lady—any lady save 
his own wife. And it would have been equally ridiculous in a 
man to be without any such mistress as for a woman to be unfur- 
nished with a ‘cicisbeo.’ Much has been said about the degrees 
of innocence which are compatible with the existence of these 
ties, and the degrees of guiltiness which they must be held to have 
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involved. Baretti, among others, who was so well known once 
upon a time in the London world, and whose book upon the 
Italians was once widely read, tries hard to show that in Milan 
these usages, for the most part, led to no results of the kind 
which are ordinarily stigmatised as guilt. It is impossible rather 
than difficult to believe that such could be the truth in the great 
majority of cases, but it is very possible that in some it may 
have been as he has represented. But none the less—perhaps even 
all the more—was the system a demoralising and degrading one ; 
none the less were the women prevented from discharging the 
duties of wives or mothers; none the less were the men taught 
and led to spend their days in a round of frivolity, fribbledom, 
and idleness, utterly emasculating in its results upon the cha- 
racter, utterly destructive of all civic worth and of every senti- 
ment of moral dignity; none the less was all domestic happiness, 
in the best and only true sense of the term, rendered impossible. 
The pulpit furnished one of the favourite dissipations of the 
time. Of course not even Spanish severity of etiquette could 
forbid a lady to attend church. One sermon of the time which 
has been preserved contains the most accurate and detailed 
description of the dances most in vogue, and the manners of a ball- 
room, that remains to us. Another celebrated preacher, one Father 
Granelli, a Jesuit, whom Maria Teresa employed to restore the 
fashion of Italian sermons at Vienna, was especially famous for 
the neat skill with which he could interrupt his sermon to pay an 
appropriate compliment to any person of distinction who might 
chance to enter the church in the course of the preaching, and 
then gracefully resume the thread of his discourse. The dress of 
the period, before French novelties came to improve it into 
indecency, might have seemed to have been invented with the 
scope of impeding as much as possible every movement of the 
body, and of requiring as much time as possible in the putting it 
on and the getting it off again. In the case of either sex it was 
enormously stiff, heavy, cumbrous, and pompous. The women 
wore silks and brocades nearly as solid and massive as boards, and 
of exceeding richness. But a dress lasted a lifetime, and very 
often passed from mother to danghter. The dressing of the hair, 
for both men and women, was perhaps the most important part of 
the whole business of the toilette, as it was certainly that which 
consumed the most time. The use of powder was universal, and 
the importance attached to success in causing it to fall with the 
utmost possible lightness on the elaborately arranged hair, and to 
the perfectly equal distribution of it, was such that no means of 
attaining the end in view was thought sufficiently efficacious save 
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imitating the fall of the snow from heaven. An apartment was, 
therefore, provided in well-ordered palaces specially destined and 
adapted to this operation. The patient entered, covered from 
neck to foot with a large sheet ; a floury shower began to fall, and 
in a few minutes he emerged more than half smothered by the 
dust-laden atmosphere, but with the exquisite architecture of his 
curls powdered @ ravir, and not a hair displaced from its artis- 
tically ordained position. 

Pietro Verri, writing about the middle of the century, pub- 
lished ‘ An Account of a Prodigious Comet observed at Milan in the 
Year 1763,’ the meteor in question being the hair of a noble lady 
who appeared in society adorned by such a chef-d’euvre of hair- 
dressing art. 

_ ©The last of the ostensible daily occupations of our fathers,’ 
writes an author describing the times in question in a subsequent 
generation, ‘was the winding-up of their watches, which was no 
small affair, inasmuch as every gentleman carried two and each 
watch had two cases. Everything was double in those blessed 
times—two watches, two handkerchiefs, two snuff-boxes.’ 

‘But of all the classes,’ the same writer continues at a sub- 
sequent page, ‘the most intensely formalist in its customs, in its 
ideas, in its habits, was that of the abbati, who furnished’ the 
inspiration: for so many satires and so many songs, who were 
objects of curiosity, of admiration, and of delight to the fair sex, 
who examined them with as much attention and wonder as a 
young botanist accords to a plant of mandragora.’ The abbati, 
indeed, played a large and conspicuous part in the society of which 
we have been speaking. There was no place, public or private, 
sacred or profane, where an abbate was not privileged to enter. 
The curiosity with which, as the above-cited author tells us, the 
fair sex was wont to regard them was not seldom mingled with, 
or passed into, a sentiment of a more tender description. And on 
this point, again, the apologists of the old society assure us ‘that 
these clerical gallantries were the most innocent things on earth. 
The reverend gentlemen in question pretended only to do and to 
be many of the things which they were supposed to do and to be; 
and it is extremely possible that in very many cases they only 
pretended to be dying for love of the bright eyes, and fascinating 
. smiles, and well-turned ankles, to which they passed their lives in 
pouring forth floods of verse. Romantic attachments : between 
clerical lovers,’ secular or regular, and cloistered nuns «very 
frequently, we are told, helped to render less intolerable the lives 
of the latter; and we are assured that these affections, however 
romantic, however passionate, however spoken of by the parties:to 
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them in the ordinary language of the most entirely mundane gal- 
lantry, were for the most part Platonic in their nature and, in the 
conventional language which people apply to such subjects, 
‘innocent.’ Those who have ever looked into De Potter's ‘ Life of 
Ricci,’ the reforming Bishop of Pistoia, will know how far to 
believe this representation.' 

It was as one of this petted and privileged caste of abbate that 
Parini moved among the gay society of Milan—a poor man, it is 
true, and one who had to make his daily bread by the exercise of 
his wits, instead of being one of those sleek, wealthy, and courtly 
sons of the Church who had absolutely nothing to do but to make 
themselves agreeable in the salons they frequented. Parini had, 
however, many points in his favour. Several have been already 
mentioned. Besides these, he had already become favourably 
known to the worthy Austrian governor Firmian, who showed 
himself the poet’s steadfast friend and patron. 

A very amusing story, by-the-by, bas been recorded of an 
attempt which the good governor made to improve the fortunes of 
his protégé, and of the result of it. The method which his 
Excellency hit upon of helping a starving poet is excessively 
amusing in the intensity of its Austrian and bureaucratical modes 
of thinking. Governor Firmian appointed the poet to be editor 
of the ‘ Official Gazette.’ Parini set to- work in the office assigned 
to him, nothing loth; and it is not recorded that the Government 
organ was observed to suffer in any notable degree from the 
roundness of the man who had been put into that very square hole 
the official editorship. But it so happened that one day a tailor 
about to measure a customer who lived at or near Parini’s office 
had provided himself with no measures for the purpose. Now, 
Parini was in the habit: of placing slips of MS. on a certain bench, 
in readiness for the printer to take them for the making up of 
the journal; and there the tailor, at a loss for some paper to snip 
up into measures, saw them, snatched them up, and in a moment 
converted them to his own base uses. Of course there was a 
hiatus valde deflendus in the ‘Gazette.’ What was to be done? 
Parini in haste seizes his pen, and, inspirante diabolo, invents 
and scribbles off, as the latest news from Rome, a detailed statement 
to the effect that the reigning Pontiff, Clement XIV., no other than 
Voltaire’s correspondent, the celebrated Ganganelli, determined: to 
put an end to the scandal which had been given to Europe for so 
many years by the mode in which, as is well known, singers: were 
prepared to take the soprani parts in the music performed in the 


* 1 A portion of the above account of the Milanese society of the eighteenth century 
has been borrowed from a work by the present writer published many years ago. 
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Pope’s chapel, had given orders for the discontinuance of it. The 
interesting news was forthwith printed. The ‘Gazette of Leyden’ 
copied it ; and from that paper, then one of the most widely cir- 
culated in Europe, the tidings were spread over the whole of 
Europe. Great praise was everywhere bestowed upon the reform- 
ing Pontiff. Voltaire wrote him a letter of congratulation on the 
subject. The sequel of the story, if it had any sequel, has not 
been preserved to us; but it may be concluded that worthy 
Governor Firmian discovered that he had been putting a round 
peg into a square hole. 

But the poet was all the while preparing for the work which 
has achieved for him the place he still holds in the estimation of 
his countrymen. Facit indignatio versus! And as Parini walked 
among the denizens of that world which has been described, from 
the morning hours at the male or female toilet table to the turn- 
ing of the last trick at the card table at night, there was not a folly, 
a vice, or an absurdity that he was not noting, or a day that did 
not add to his indignation and the ever-growing desire to chastise 
a world which so grievously needed it. With these feelings urg- 
ing him to the task, Parini planned the ‘Giorno,’ a poem to be 
divided into four parts or cantos, severally entitled the ‘ Mattino,’ 
the ‘ Meriggio,’ the ‘ Vespro,’ and the ‘ Notte ’—the Morning, Noon, 
Evening, and Night. The subject was to be a detailed description 
of the day of a Milanese noble, male and female: how abundant 
and provocative a field for satire of the most scathing kind the 
foregoing notices of the social system to be anatomised may enable 
the reader to judge. 

It was a great question with Parini whether his projected 
satire should be written in classical Tuscan or in the Milanese 
dialect ; and the ardent defence of the latter which Parini had, 
as has been told, undertaken in opposition to the classicists would 
lead one to anticipate that he would have chosen the dialect of his 
native province as the vehicle for his satire. There were other 
reasons for thinking that he would have been led to make that 
choice. There would, as may readily be imagined, be many things 
to be said which it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to say 
in accordance with the unbending rigidity of the Della Cruscan 
rules of literary, and especially poetical, propriety. The pedantry 
which for many generations made it impossible that ‘ Othello’ 
should be presented on the Italian stage, because there was no 
means of naming in tragedy so unheroic an article as a pocket- 
handkerchief, made it excessively difficult to treat such subjects as 
Parini had to deal with. Then, again, of course the poet’s primary 
object was to address himself to his Milanese fellow-citizens; and 
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it was not to be doubted that such a form as he meditated would 
command a degree of immediate popularity greater than any that 
could be expected for a work written in Tuscan Italian. For it 
must be understood that the dialect spoken by the Milanese was 
by no means merely the language of the populace. It was the 
universal vernacular of all classes. Classical Tuscan Italian was 
the language of literature only. If Tuscany and Rome had been 
expunged from the map of Italy, it would not have been a 
spoken language at all. And in Lombardy, as in the other 
provinces of the peninsula, though the educated and the culti- 
vated could read, and perhaps some of them could speak, Tuscan 
Italian, even they, as was natural, read with greater enjoyment 
and readiness their own provincial tongue. It was in every 
province a matter of amour propre also. To every Lombard, 
Piedmontese, Venetian, Neapolitan, his own dialect was the dearest, 
the most delightful, the most vigorous, the most melodious, the 
best in all respects of all the many forms of Italian. A work of 
note written in any one of these was cherished by the author’s 
fellow-citizens with especial pride and satisfaction. It was a posses- 
sion of their own, in which the ‘foreigners’ of cities a hundred 
miles or so away had no share. It was exclusively their own. 

Nevertheless all these strong considerations, though they made 
him hesitate, did not avail to induce Parini to decide finally in 
favour of writing in Milanese. He looked round on a wider horizon, 
and especially looked forward to other days than his own. The 
probability is that the nature of his subject was of so ‘ burning’ a 
quality, and came so closely home to the hearts and feelings of 
every class of his contemporaries, that the amount of attention 
excited by the appearance of the ‘Mattino’ could hardly have 
been greater than it was had it been written in the choicest 
Milanese. But if anything was lost in this way Parini’s wider 
ambition has its reward. He would hardly have been known 
beyond the confines of his native province had he chosen the 
easier and readier path, and assuredly his name would never have 
been fourd on the roll of unforgotten Italian poets. 

Other difficulties, however, of a totally different character, 
attended the publication of satire—or at all events of such satire 
as Parini’s—in those days, difficulties of a twofold nature. In 
the first place there were the authorities, and in the next place the 
satirised, to be counted with. The Austrian governors, it is 
true, were abundantly aware of the degraded and rotten condition 
of the social world over which they presided, and were not without 
anxiety for the amelioration of it; but it was by no means con- 
sistent with their ideas of government that any man should write 
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and publish that which was like to set. the citizens by the ears 
together merely because he was aminated by a desire to read a 
lesson to a society which much needed one. But, fortunately for us 
and for Italian letters, Governor Firmian was a man of sense, and 
was, moreover, fond of Parini; and when it was mentioned to him 
by a friend of the poet that he had composed a poem the scope of 
which was to describe in detail the entire occupation of a Milanese 
noble’s day, and was purposing to publish it, ‘So much the 
better,’ said Governor Firmian; ‘I am sure enough that it. is 
greatly needed.’ 

It seemed likely at first that the other danger to which satirists 
were exposed would have been found in Parini’s case to be a more 
formidable one. The publication of the ‘ Mattino’ caused a com- 
motion in the fashionable world of Milan, such as a bomb-shell 
falling in the midst of a crowd might occasion. When it was seen 
how utterly contemptible the hero of the new poem was repre- 
sented to be, each leading member of the society forthwith 
insisted that he must have been the original from whom the 
portrait was drawn. The Prince Belgiojoso of that day was 
one of the most exquisite of the ‘ exquisites’ of Milan, ‘ the glass 
of fashion and the mould of form, the observed of all observers.’ 
Who could it be but he whose occupations and pursuits from 
morning to evening were described with such lifelike exactitude 
in this audacious abbate’s poem? And we are told accordingly 
that he caused Parini to be warned not to proceed any further with 
his ‘ Day ’ if he had any care for his own days ; for that if he dared 
to publish his ‘ Noon,’ which was to form the second portion of the 
poem, he should himself assuredly never see the evening. And it 
must be remembered that in those days and in that country such 
a threat was very readily carried into execution by a man in the 
position of the Prince Belgiojoso, without any necessity for soiling 
his own hands with the dirty work of assassination or any danger 
of coming into collision with the laws. All that was needed for 
him to do was to pay. 


Nevertheless the ‘ Noon,’ the ‘ Evening, and the *‘ Night’ were . 


published in due course; and the audacious poet died in his bed 
when his time came. It is probable that the fact that the poet 
was known to, and valued by, the governor contributed not a little 
to this happy result. 

If such satire as that of Parini was calculated to expose its 
author to personal danger, the intensity of the social commotion 
caused by the publication seems to have secured for it a degree of 
attention which enabled its author to deal with his publisher on 
somewhat better terms than such as, it has been seen, were 
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common in those days. The following curious letter from Parini 
to the publisher—Colombani, of Venice —will be read with interest. 
Venice, it may be remarked, had then been famous as a centre of 
publishing and printing enterprise for more than a hundred years ; 
and when the Republic had utterly refused to recognise the vali- 
dity of the Papal prohibition of works of doubtful orthodoxy, the 
motive which actuated the Venetians was not so much any tender- 
ness for heresy as a determination that their printing, paper- 
making, and publishing trades should not be injured. 
The letter is dated, Milan, September 10, 1766 :— 


It was by mistake that I offered you my ‘Noon.’ Signor Graziosi [a 
Milanese publisher] had written to me requesting me to deal with him for it; 
and, as it happened that it was a long time before I replied to him, I forgot the 
name and put Colombani instead of Graziosi. [Nota very satisfactory excuse, 
it may be thought.] However, I am not sorry for the mistake, seeing that I 
have the same esteem for you that I have for Signor Graziosi. As to my ‘Sera,’ 
Ihave pretty well given up all thought of it. Not that I should not like to 
complete the three little poems announced by me [it must be supposed that 
the ‘Notte’ was not yet thought of, or perhaps the writer may allude to an 
announcement of the ‘Noon,’ the ‘Evening,’ and the ‘ Night,’ made after the 
publication of the ‘ Morning.’], but I am disgusted by the greediness and intrigues 
of the printers. Not only have they reprinted everywhere the other two poems 
[the ‘ Morning’ and the ‘ Noon |, but they have done so without any communi- 
cation with me, without so much as sending me a copy or giving me an oppor- 
tunity of correcting an error. This poem, the ‘Sera,’ is scarcely begun; and 
I have not taken any trouble to go on with it, seeing that I cannot expect any 
advantage from it. And, unless I am tempted to proceed, I shall probably 
never finish it. Ido not object to your proposals; and with regard to them I 
answer that it is my intention to bring out an elegant edition of all the three 
little poems [the ‘Notte,’ it would seem, was not contemplated at this time] 
when the work shall be completed. If, then, you feel disposed to undertake it, 
I offer to put the completed MS. of the ‘Sera’ into your hands by the begin- 
ning of next spring, and that of the other two poems at the same time, corrected 
and improved in many places. The price I ask, with the intention of not abat- 
ing a stiver, is one hundred and fifty zechins, to be paid one-third on the 
conclusion of the contract and the remainder on the delivery of the MS.. If 
you are not contented with those terms do not trouble yourself to write any 
further about it. I have been induced to answer ‘your letter by the civility 
with which you write to me. I have not done as much for several other 
publishers, and two or three Venetians among them, who have presumed to 
make me offers such as are proposed to the makers of almanacs. To the 
vulgar letters of such people I shall never trouble myself to reply. I will do 
my utmost to assist the circulation of your journal. And with much esteem 1 
am, &c., G. Parrnti. 


Peremptory as is the tone which the poet adopts in the above 
letter, Cantii says, though without telling us what his grounds 
for thinking so are, that Parini did not ever receive the 150 
zechins. 

The economically unfortunate position of literary men in Italy 
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at that time, which in truth is but little, though certainly some- 
what, ameliorated at the present day, is curiously illustrated in 
various passages from certain letters of Baretti, which are the more 
interesting from the contrast with the state of things in England, 
which his competent knowledge of our country enabled him to 
expose to his correspondents. ‘Would you believe it,’ he says, 
writing to a Milanese friend in 1765, ‘that in Rome, caput 
mundi, and in Florence, caput sapientic, I have not been able to 
sell ten copies of my “ Letters” and of my “ Frusta”? You may 
judge, then, how it must have been in other cities. You have no 
idea what our publishers are; and we must pass through their 
hands. Again in 1770, ‘There are things I should like to 
write, but not in Italian—in English, if you will, for I get 
good guineas for them.’ Again in 1777, ‘I am disgusted to 
find that the reprints prevent Passeroni from getting the profit 
from his Cicero, which ought to come to him. But these 
numerous independent governments of ours are very unfavourable 
to our literature ; and to infinite mischief arising from this cause 
may be added the terrible dishonesty which flourishes with so rank 
a growth among all our canaille, in the number of whom I 
. include every one of our printers.’ It seems rather unreasonable 


to accuse the Italian publishers of causing the state of things com- 
plained of because each individual of them would not attempt to 
remedy by his own self-sacrifice the mischief caused by political 
misgovernment, especially as individual abstinence from reprinting 
would of course in no wise have mended matters. The following 
passage from the same letters is curious :-— 


In England, and especially at London, the writing of books is so thoroughly 
reduced to a profession that the trade of an author [sic in original] is a very 
common phrase in the mouths of Englishmen. Whoever has sufficient talent 
to cause his work to be bought by only as many as six or seven hundred persons 
in all that part of the island which is properly called England—no very difficult 
thing to do—has at once a nearly absolute certainty of being able to live 
honestly by his pen. . . . The insatiable avidity for reading new things which 
characterises the English, from the greatest lord and most fashionable lady 
down to the poorest little artisan and the most slatternly servant girl, demands 
continual food. Hence it is that more than four thousand pens in London 
alone are employed in furnishing the means of satisfying that enormous demand 
by means of thirty abundantly well-filled Gazettes [italics in original] under 
various titles, of innumerable pamphlets and magazines [panfletti in original—a 
word, I take it, to be found nowhere else in the language], and sheets in imita- 
tion of the ‘Spectator,’ and extracts from Holy Writ and from writings 
botanical and medical, and dictionaries printed in numbers, and literary and 
critical journals, and satires, and libels, and panegyrics, and romances, and 
history, and poetry, and infinite other matters. All this is sold by retail from 
day to day, from week to week, and from month to month, and all this 
without counting « large number of voluminous works published in the course 
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of each year. In fact, I do not think I should exaggerate in saying that more 
is printed in England in one week than in the course of a whole year in Italy. 
It is enough to observe that each sheet of a gazette sold pays one halfpenny 
English to the King, and that this exceedingly small tax brings in, as I am 
assured by credible and well-informed persons, a revenue of two hundred 
pounds sterling a day from the city of London alone. 


Angry as a very large portion of the fashionable society of 
Milan was with the caustic poet, Parini’s poem had made him a 
personage at Milan. We are told much by his contemporaries ot 
the remarkable nobleness and dignity of his demeanour and bear- 
ing as he walked through the streets of the city, and this despite 
the malady or imperfection in the muscles of his feet, which caused 
him to be more or less lame all his life. He is spoken of as 
‘majestically limping’ along the public ways. It was thus that 
Leopold II. of Austria once saw him in the street on the occasion 
of an imperial visit to Milan, and was so struck by his appear- 
ance that he asked who that specially dignified-looking personage 
was; and on being told that it was the celebrated poet Parini, 
he declared that it was scandalous that such a man should be 
obliged to walk afoot, and ‘ordered’ that a carriage should be 
supplied for him at the public cost. Such manifestations of im- 
perial sympathy with literature may perhaps be judged to be 
admirable in every point of view save that of a public financier and 
political economist ; but these inconveniences, if not scientifically 
understood, were practically remedied in those days by the simple 
method of paying no attention to such commands. And Parini 
walked afoot to the end of his days. 

Before this, however, his good friend Governor Firmian had, 
soon after the discovery of his incompetency as a newspaper editor, 
placed him in a situation at least secured from the grinding 
poverty with which he had had to struggle in his earlier days. A 
new professorship of literature was created for him, despite the bitter 
opposition of the Jesuits, at the Palatine Schools in Milan, which 
he continued to hold till the institution was abolished, when he 
was appointed Professor of Eloquence at the Brera College. He 
subsequently became Professor of Fine Arts in the same establish- 
ment. His lectures were very numerously attended not only by 
his fellow-citizens, but by many who came from other parts of Italy 
for the purpose; and some of his lectures were published, and 
enjoyed a very high reputation among his contemporaries. These, 
with a work on the ‘Principles of Belles-Lettres’ and a selec- 
tion of other short pieces in prose, constitute the second of the 
two volumes of Parini’s works in the Milan collection jof Italian 
classics published in the early years of this century. But, however 
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much they may have excited the admiration of the author’s con- 
temporaries and countrymen, the pages of this second volume of 
his works are little likely to be ever much turned again. 

The publication of them, however, at the time decidedly con- 
tributed to exalt the poet’s social as well as his literary standing ; 
and when the French invaded and conquered Lombardy, Parini 
was named a member of the municipality of Milan, an office 
which he held as long as it seemed to him that by doing eo he 
could render any service to his fellow-citizens; and it is re- 
corded that on quitting it he caused the whole of the emoluments 
he had received to be distributed to the poor of his parish. To 
have held office under the invader and usurper was of course no 
recommendation to the Austrian authorities when Lombardy 
again fell into their hands in 1799; and it indicates very signi- 
ficantly the high esteem in which he was held by all parties that 
not only was he in no wise molested by the Austrians on their return, 
but was allowed quietly to resume his lectures at the Brera, as if 
nothing had happened. 

In truth, it is probable that Parini’s real sympathies were with 
the Austrian Government rather than with that which had sup- 
. planted it, as, indeed, those of an honest man were likely to be. 
The former was beyond all comparison the better, the less corrupt, 
the less tyrannical of the two. Both were alike foreign invaders 
of the Italian soil; but ‘Italy’ really was then but ‘a geogra- 
phical expression, and nobody objected to the Austrian rule on 
the ground that it was not Italian inthose days. Practically those 
provinces of Italy that were subjected to it were by far the best 
governed part of the peninsula. 

One or two mots of Parini have been preserved which serve to 
indicate that his affection for the invader whom he found himself 
obliged to serve was not of an enthusiastic character. 

Some of the members of the Milanese municipality, after the 
absurd ideas and fashions of the time, insisted that all persons who 
appeared before them on business should keep their hats on. On 
one occasion a poor old peasant, who found it very difficult to 
overcome his lifelong habits of respectful bearing before his 
superiors, could with difficulty be persuaded to conform to the 
republican ordinance. ‘ My good man,’ called out Parini, ‘ when 
you come here you must cover your head and look well to your 
pockets.’ 

At the troublous time when the French had just established 
their dominion the poet was wont to meet his friends in the 
morning with the query, ‘ Are you as honest a man this morning 
as you were yesterday ?’ 
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After the return of the Austrians Parini continued to live his 
quiet, studious life, lecturing at the Brera and enjoying the 
society of a knot of literary friends during the few months that 
remained to him. He had several of them with him when, on 
September 18, 1799, Dr. Jacopo Locatelli, his physician, calling to 
see him, told him that the hour of his departure, though probably 
not immediately imminent, was not far off. Parini returned to the 
room where his friends were and continued the conversation with 
the most perfect serenity. He was shortly afterwards attacked by 
a slight fit of nausea, and at the same time complained of a 
violent feeling of burning between the shoulders. ‘Once upon a 
time, said he, *it would have been thought to be caused by an 
evil spirit; now nobody believes any more in evil spirits, nor in 
the Devil, and as little in God, in whom, however, Parini does 
believe.’ And the incident is worth mentioning as a reply to the 
accusation of atheism, of which he has been accused in company 
with so very large a number of the men of that day whose lives 
showed that they were not thoroughgoing Churchmen. 

The above words were the last spoken before his friends took 
leave of him at about two o’clock in the afternoon. A few hours 
later he laid himself upon his bed, and expired without pain or 
trouble a few minutes afterwards. 

Such was the tranquil and little-eventful iife of a poet whose 
home and habitual haunts were larger and more all-important 
factors in the production of his poetry than can be said to have 
been the case in any other Italian instance. Doubtless the 
greatest value of Parini’s poem to readers of the present day 
consists in the fact that it is a faithful transcript of the very 
curious state of society in which he lived; but it is not solely on 
this account that the ‘ Giorno’ deserves a larger share of attention 
than it meets with among English readers. 





he Cransfused Cransformed. 
A TALE OF BLOOD. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


Iv you live in Downshire and do not know the ffiendells of ffiendell 
Court, you are unknown indeed; the circumstance of their name 
being spelt with two little fs, and pronounced Fendall, stamps it 
with a peculiar aristocracy. Radicals, indeed—persons who interest 
themselves in roots—assert that there was at one time no such 
thing as a capital in our alphabet, and that it was indicated by 
the duplication of the small letters.. As intelligence increased, 
capitals were invented, and the last persons to use them were, of 
course, the most illiterate ; so that the retention of the two small 
fs is not—intellectually speaking—a feather in the ffiendell cap. 
‘On the other hand, as a token of antiquity, it is invaluable. The 
possession of a name that nobody can pronounce without instruc- 
tion is also obviously a great inheritance, and in this case it was 
the more valuable, since there is no record of a ffiendell of Down- 
shire having been distinguished in any other way. The family had 
‘flourished’ for centuries, in the sense that an old tree is said to 
flourish, and, like it, most of it was underground. 

Sir Geoffrey Fendall (for we will take the liberty of spelling his 
name as it was pronounced, as though he were an ordinary Christian), 
the present tenant of the Court, was a widower, childless, and 
stricken in years. The long line, which had moved as directly as 
a pawn in chess for so many generations, had at last failed, and the 
succession was going aslant; nay, even zigzag—like the knight’s 
move—to a second cousin, young Percival Fendall, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law. His father had subsisted on a very moderate 
property, the income from which had been in no way supplemented 
by the head of the family, and had bequeathed it in a reduced 
condition to his son. The former had discovered by bitter expe- 
rience that the fact of his name being spelt with two fs did not 
enhance its financial value at the back of a bill; while the latter 
was seriously thinking of discarding the peculiarity altogether, as 
an affectation out of which nothing had ever come but ridicule, 
when suddenly old Geoffrey, acting under advice (not legal, but 
medical), awoke to the fact of his heir-presumptive’s existence. 
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He wrote from Downshire with his own hand to invite Percival 
to Fendall Court. 

Most young men would have jumped at such an offer, nor was 
Percival himself by any means blind to its possible advantages ; 
but he was a man of that disposition which, in poor people, is 
called obstinacy, in persons of moderate means, firmness, and in 
rich people, determination of character. Thanks to nobody but 
himself, he was surely but slowly making his way in the world, and 
he was not disposed to barter his independence even for the rever- 
sion of the family estate. This was not entailed upon him, but 
it would have been contrary to all traditions of the house with 
two fs that Cousin Geoffrey should leave it to any other person 
than the natural heir. The young man knew, in fact, that unless 
he gave his kinsman some grave cause of offence, he would one day 
reign in his stead. Would it not be better, therefore, as he had 
not an idea in common with the old Squire, that they should keep 
apart, so that no offence could be given by him? Percival certainly 
did not wish to go to Downshire. It was November, and, since he 
was no sportsman, he greatly preferred London at that season to 
the country ; just now, indeed, he preferred it at all seasons, from 
the circumstance that it contained, in Gloucester Place, a young 
lady called Mary Blake, whose name it was his intention to change 
to Fendall (with one F) as soon as his income had become sufficient 
for him to marry upon it. 

Her father was a hop merchant, and no doubt given to specula- 
tion in his own line, but strongly opposed to contingencies in con- 
nection with his daughter’s settlement in life. He had at first 
refused to take Percival’s great expectations into consideration at 
all; but when this invitation came from the old Baronet he had 
visibly thawed, and even held out a hope that he might not now 
insist upon seeing Percival’s ledger, setting forth that he had 
received in fees, &c., at least 500/. a year, before he would give 
consent to his daughter’s marriage. 

To the young man himself this relaxation of Mr. Blake’s 
proviso gave much less satisfaction than that gentleman had anti- 
cipated. In his own mind he was persuaded that the match would 
be disagreeable to Sir Geoffrey, and render his expectations even 
less promising than before; and this was one of the reasons that 
made him incline to be very dutiful to his venerable cousin at a 
distance, and through the medium of the post-office. He did not 
like the old gentleman ; he had resented the coldness he had shown 
to his father; and he did not appreciate the overtures now made 
to himself, which he thoroughly understood were not owing to any 
personal regard, but only because circumstances had made him the 
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sole surviving member of the house with twofs. At the same time 
he was much too sensible to throw away the brilliant prospects 
which had thus unfolded themselves to his view, if he could retain 
them with self-respect and without much inconvenience. Although 
a very unworthy descendant of his race as regarded the belief in 
their blue blood—which he looked upon either as imaginary, or 
as a very serious physical ailment—he had inherited a strong in- 
disposition to be bored or troubled. Old Sir Geoffrey himself, 
with his 20,000/. a year and an obedient county, did not dislike 
being ‘ put out’ more than he did, and when he was annoyed he took 
as little pains as his great kinsman to conceal it. Such men are, 
socially speaking, the very salt of the earth, who amongst a world 
of snobs and toadies speak the plain truth to its little tyrants, 
even if they do not succeed in teaching them how to behave 
themselves. But Percival had no sense of apostleship whatever. 
He simply liked his own way as much as his betters did, and—since 
his ambition was limited—almost as often got it: a man who did 
not walk, and look, and speak as if the street belonged to him, but 
rather as if he did not care one halfpenny (which was the case) to 
whom it did belong. Moreover, his father had been no ‘tenth 
transmitter of a foolish face,’ and this young fellow was as intelli- 
gent as he looked. He knew himself—it is only fools, notwith- 
standing what philosophers have said to the contrary, who do not 
—and was well aware that he would not make a favourable im- 
pression upon the owner of Fendall Court, and that was another 
reason why he was unwilling to go there. 

That we should be able to keep at a distance the good people 
from whom we have expectations (and yet retain them) is, however, 
a mere dream of the optimist; and so Percival found it. To the 
polite and carefully-worded letter, by which he had endeavoured to 
evade the invitation to the home of his ancestors, he received a 
reply by return of post, the tone of which necessitated his immediate 
appearance at Fendall Court, or his giving up all hopes of ever 
seeing it his own; in short, Sir Geoffrey was furious. 

‘Dear Percival, you had better go,’ pleaded Mary, to whom he 
had showed the note, with some strong expressions of indignation. 
She was a beautiful creature, with eyes like a gazelle, and a voice 
more persuasive to his ear than any in the Law Courts. 

‘But he writes so disagreeably,’ said Percival, pulling at his 
moustache ; ‘ he must be a most offensive person.’ 

‘Recollect, my darling, that he is an old man,’ argued Mary, 
meaning that allowance, as well as reverence, was due to grey 
hairs. 
‘ He is not./so old as all that,’ mused Percival. ‘This sort of 
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thing may go on—I mean one’s having to put up with his imper- 
tinent arrogance—for years and years. The question is, is it worth 
such a tremendous sacrifice ?’ 

The wretch was thinking of his own peace of mind, and 
whether he could keep his temper if such things were said to him 
—about ‘ respect’ and ‘ obedience ’—as his kinsman had thought 
proper to put on paper. 

‘If you get on with your cousin,’ she murmured, with a 
beautiful blush, ‘dear papa would, I think, be more inclined to 
consent—that is—perhaps he would let us marry a little earlier.’ 

‘You darling! that’s true, said Percival, ‘and is worth going 
through almost anything for. I'll write and say I will run down 
to Downshire in the course of next week.’ 

‘Don’t write, dear—telegraph ; and run down by to-night’s 
train.’ 

‘But I am to meet you at dinner, Mary, at the Joneses, on 
Saturday.’ 

‘Never mind; don’t let me be the cause of your running any 
risk of increasing Mr. Fendall’s displeasure. I am sure I am giving 
you good advice. Go to-night.’ 

‘Very good; I'll go.’ 

And Percival went accordingly. 

Sir Geoffrey received him with a stately welcome, the coldness 
of which, however, was owing to the general frigidity of the 
establishment, rather than to any annoyance at his tardy obedience 
tohissummons. Upon the whole, Percival’s hesitation had perhaps 
done him good. If he had showed himself eagerly desirous to 
accede to his kinsman’s wishes, it would probably have been set 
down by Sir Geoffrey to anything but disinterestedness, and might 
have even suggested Death—a subject very distasteful to the head 
of the ffiendells. An independence of spirit which had eventually 
given way to his wishes was not unpardonable, for it exemplified 
the power of the will which had subdued it. 

The Baronet himself volunteered to be the young man’s guide 
over the picture gallery and the stables (the horse, we may be sure, 
was a favoured animal with him), and gave him to understand less 
by words than by his confidential tone that at some time or 
another, though at a date so distant that it would be absurd to 
allude to it, all these things might be his own—if he behaved 
himself. 

It was well understood in Downshire that good behaviour in 
Sir Geoffrey’s eyes was doing what Sir Geoffrey wished, and for 
three days Percival’s behaviour was unexceptionable, On the 
fourth morning, however, it became infamous. 
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On the previous evening there had been a large dinner party, 
composed chiefly of the magnates of the county, who had treated 
the young barrister with a civility that had sufficiently indicated 
their opinion of his prospects; and the young ladies had been at 
least as gracious as their fathers and mothers. 

‘Percival, did you notice that girl in blue, last night?’ 
enquired Sir Geoffrey, snipping off the end of his after-breakfast 
cigar and proceeding to light it: ‘Amelia Elton, Lord Wraxall’s 
daughter ; it is my intention that you shall marry her.’ 

Percival lifted his eyebrows. ‘It can’t be done, Sir Geoffrey ’ 
—here he also lit his cigar with great deliberation—‘ that is, if I 
continue to live in England. We should have to go to Salt Lake 
City, where bigamy is permissible.’ 

‘What the devil do you mean, sir?’ exclaimed the Baronet. 
‘ Have you a wife already ?’ 

‘No, Sir Geoffrey.’ Percival could not help wondering to him- 
self what would have happened had he answered ‘ Yes.’ Would 
his cousin have had an apoplectic fit (he looked very near it as it 
was) and gone off the hooks at once, leaving everybody happy ever 
afterwards ? or would he have sent for his lawyer and devised every- 
thing he had to the County Lunatic Asylum on the spot? Percival 
had felt that this crucial matter must crop up sooner or later, and 
had nerved himself for the encounter. ‘I have no wife,’ he went 
on; * but, what is the same thing, Sir Geoffrey, so far as my future 
is concerned, I am engaged to be married.’ 

‘ What, to that hop-picker’s daughter ?’ thundered the old nan, 
who, it seemed, had been making keener enquiries into Percival’s 
affairs than he had had any idea of. 

‘Well, sir, her father is a hop-merchant,’ returned the young 
man coolly, ‘and I dare say has made some pretty pickings; but 
I don’t think he would like to be called a hop-picker. I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to add that your use of the term is not very 
polite to me.’ 

His face was very white, and looked all the whiter by com- 
parison with his companion’s, which was scarlet. They were both 
in a frightful rage, the one at a white heat, the other boiling. 

‘ And who the deuce are you ?’ exclaimed Sir Geoffrey, in pre- 
cisely the same tone (though he was such an aristocrat) as the 
butcher’s boy used who, having run the leg of his wooden tray 
into the duke’s eye, enquired of him: Who the deuce he was that 
he should be so particular about his eyesight ? 

‘My name is Percival Fendall, sir. A man that boasts better 
blood than you, inasmuch as he can count a generation beyond you.’ 
This reply, intended to be satirical, was an inspiration, and had 
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quite the contrary effect to what he had expected. He had 
accidentally protected himself as it were by this interposition of 
the other’s fetish, as though it had been a shield. 

‘ By Jove, that’s true,’ said Sir Geoffrey, regarding him with 
undisguised admiration. ‘ You’re thé eleventh of us, though not 
quite in the direct line. I am glad you appreciate the circum- 
stance at its full value. I had been told by a mischievous fellow 
that you had been thinking of spelling our name with a capital F.’ 

‘That would be blasphemy indeed,’ said Percival, without 
moving a muscle, 

‘Of course it would,’ put in the Baronet eagerly. ‘I perceive 
that my informant was a liar. You are worthy of your name, and 
you were only joking—though let me observe that I don’t like such 
jokes—when you talked of being engaged to this Miss Lake.’ 

‘Blake, sir, is her name,’ continued Percival, with unruffled 
calm; ‘it is a very decent one, though she doesn’t spell it with 
two little bs. She is a delicate-minded, honourable gentlewoman, 
and I mean to marry her.’ 

‘ What, without my consent ?’ 

‘No, Sir Geoffrey. I hope, with your consent. You have 
only to see her, and I venture to think you will confess that Miss 
—the young lady in blue, whom you were so good as to recommend 
to me—cannot hold a candle to her.’ 

‘But her blood, sir? You, of all men, should understand the 
importance, the necessity, the indispensability > The Baronet 
supplied in expression and gesture what was wanting to him in 
words. 

‘I do, Sir Geoffrey. Science has lately corroborated your 
opinion upon that point. To persons about to marry it recom- 
mends the microscope. Mary’s blood shall be subjected to inves- 
tigation.’ 

‘ What nonsense you talk! As if it could possibly be blood like 
ours! Beware how you trifle—or rather how you venture beyond 
trifling—with persons of this class. A blot on the ’scutcheon, re~ 
member, is ineradicable.’ 

‘If a Fendall were to break his word, Sir Geoffrey, would not 
that be a blot on the ’scutcheon ?’ 

It was cruel of Percival to place his kinsman on the horns of 
such a dilemma. But there is no fetish so utterly illogical—and, 
to say truth, so selfish and egotistical—as that of blood. 

‘The promise was extracted from you by passion,’ answered the 
old man, ‘and is therefore invalid.’ Then, as if aware of the 
monstrosity of this position, he went hurriedly on—as after one 
has skimmed over thin ice—to paint the horrors of an unequal 
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marriage. ‘Look at young Lascelles: if he had married as his 
uncle wished him, he might have stood for the county; a man 
whose ancestry is only second to our own, but who chose to throw 
himself away upon a female nobody; respectable, I dare say, she 
may be—her father lives in Baker Street, and is of the name of 
Jones. What was the result of it all? Why, young Lascelles was 
compelled to walk the hospitals.’ 

If he had been made to walk the plank, it is impossible that 
Sir Geoffrey could have spoken of the fact with more sincere com- 
passion for the young man’s unhappy fate. 

‘I know Lascelles,’ said Percival cheerfully ; ‘he lives close to 
the Blakes.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ put in Sir Geoffrey drily. 

‘And has already acquired a good practice,’ continued the 
young man. ‘He told me he is much happier than when he was 
subjected to his uncle’s whims and caprices.’ 

This was a home thrust. Sir Geoffrey seized the bellrope to 
summon the footman to show his kinsman the door, but, by the time 
the menial entered, his master’s passion had cooled down. He only 
said,‘ Make up the fire.’ The fact was that the notion of that extra 
generation which Percival had boasted of had seized on what the 
old Baronet ‘ called his mind,’ and placed the young man in a posi- 
tion of positive superiority. 

‘ Look here, Percival,’ he said. ‘Just to oblige you I'll see this 
young woman, and if I’m dissatisfied with her you must promise 
me to break off your engagement.’ 

‘It is impossible that you should be dissatisfied with her,’ said 
Percival, gallantly, but evasively. 

The old gentleman had got an idea—rather an unusual event 
with the Fendalls—and hence it was the more to be regretted that 
it was unworthy of them. Ifhe found this Mary Blake so ‘ honour- 
able and delicate-minded’ as Percival had described, he might 
work upon her feelings by representing that she was ruining the 
young man’s prospects ; if, on the other hand, she was mercenary, 
he might buy her off. 

Accordingly, in due course Sir Geoffrey came up to London, 
and an interview was arranged between himself and Mary ; after 
which Percival received the following letter :— 

My dear Oousin,—Love has not blinded you, for I grant that the young 
person is very good-looking, but it has dulled your sense of hearing. Miss B. 
drops her hs—one h I can swear to; it was in‘ hospital.’ This is not her fault, 
of course, but her misfortune. It isin the blood. If you marry her—being what 
she is, and can’t help being—you shall never have one acre of the ffiendell land, 


nor one shilling of the ffiendell money, Yours faithfully, 
G, ff, 
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The old Baronet would not have dared to write this but that he 
had, as he flattered himself, won over poor Mary to his side. He 
had painted to her the splendid prospects that awaited Percival, 
but which her marriage with him would dissipate for ever; and 
had appealed to her love itself to discard her lover. 

He did not effect what he had hoped, but yet succeeded only 
too well. The thought that she would be the cause of her Perci- 
val’s future being destroyed, preyed on her mind and produced a 
dangerous illness. Percival was heartbroken, and had only just 
spirit enough left to direct an envelope to Sir Geoffrey, enclosing 
a piece of his mind. It was an ugly fragment, and thus con~- 
cluded :-— 

‘If through your infernal egotism my Mary dies, I will take 
out letters patent and change the idiotic name of ffiendell to 
Bullock-Smithy.’ 

Sir Geoffrey was reduced to despair by this frightful menace. 

In the meantime poor Mary got weaker and weaker, and had 
hemorrhage from the lungs, or more probably the heart. The blood 
of the Blakes, though an inferior fluid, was necessary to her exist- 
ence, and she was rapidly sinking. Dr. Lascelles, who was called 
in in consultation, said, ‘There is only one thing that can save this 
young lady’s life. We must try transfusion.’ 

The other doctor—who was of the old school—shook his head 
as only doctors can. 

Dr. Lascelles understood at once, from the great significance 
of the gesture, that he had never so much as heard of the opera- 
tion. 

‘I felt sure you would agree with me,’ he said, with the sweet 
smile that had won his way to professional success—for his practice 
lay chiefly among the ladies. ‘ You remember Playfair’s directions, 
without doubt?’ And he told him what they were. ‘One of us 
two must sustain this ebbing life.’ 

‘I think it had better be you,’ returned the other hastily. 
‘There’s nothing like new blood—I mean young blood.’ 

‘True; I am young and strong: I can’t see a beautiful creature 
like this slipping through our hands.’ And he bared his arm to 
the other’s lancet. 


Two months afterwards Sir Geoffrey received the following 
letter from:Percival, written under compulsion at his wife’s dicta- 
tion :—_. ' 


Dear Cousin,—Actuated by feelings of passion, which, as you yourself ‘ouce 
justly remarked, renders one’s actions invalid, I addressed you a communication, 
some time ago, the terms of which I sincerely regret. When the blood ef, the 
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ffiendells is up they are apt to express themselves strongly ; and you are the last 
man (except me) not to make allowances for the fact. Iam thankful to say 
my dearest Mary has been raised from her bed of sickness, and is now—I had 
almost written ‘herself again ;’ but though she is as well as ever, this is not 
the case. She has ina very singular, though perfectly scientific manner, become 
somebody else. She has undergone tke operation of transfusion at the hands-- 
or rather the arm—of Cavendish Lascelles, whose noble blood, to use the words 
of the poet, now ‘courses through her veins.’ One has so often heard of 
persons who are ready to shed the last drop of their blood for this or that, and 
so seldom seen them shed even the first drop, that you may have put them down 
in the same category with ghosts; but I saw this with my own eyes [for Percival 
had been present at the operation], and can swear to it. I owe a debt to 
Lascelles which I can never repay, for he brought back to life the dear girl I 
married yesterday. Both she and I are well convinced that our union will have 
your approbation, since the sole objection you had to it has been removed—by 
transfusion. 
By birth, it is true, she is still a Blake, but by blood, she is a Lascelles. 
With our united kind regards, I am yours truly, 
PERCIVAL FFIENDELL. 


Poor Sir Geoffrey, thus confronted not only with a dilemma, 
but an anomaly, was at his wit’s end—which was at no great 
distance. 

In this extremity he consulted his oracle, an ancient nurse, who 
had dwelt in the household almost for that term of years scouted 
by Mr. Thoms, and who believed in the ffiendells first and Provi- 
dence afterwards, 

‘It’s my opinion, Sir Geoffrey,’ said this female sage, ‘as it’s 
no use crying over spilt milk.’ 

The Baronet himself was already partly of that opinion ; so the 
reconciliation was effected, and the young couple were invited to 
the Court. 

The bride, less from interested motives than from the sense 
that the old man had so much to ‘get over’ in his welcome 
to her, devoted herself to her host and soon surpassed her husband 
in Sir Geoffrey’s favour. 

‘ You are not only a ffiendell by name, my dear,’ he once said 
to her, § but, thanks to science, have become worthy of the race by 
nature. You were always very nice—in your way—but there were 
points before that fortunate operation—— But there,’ he added, 
patting her little hand, ‘ we will not speak of them now.’ 

‘You mean I used to say “ospital” for “hospital,” she 
answered, ‘ hanging her beautiful head,’ like the rose immortalized 
by Cowper. ‘ But I was always taught to do that, and also to say 
“ umble” for “ humble.” ’ 

‘ My dear,’ he said quite gravely, ‘ you used to drop all your hs 
dreadfully.’ (She spoke as purely as Lindley Murray.) ‘ But 
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transfusion has picked them up for you. Depend upon it there is 
nothing like blood.’ 

Mrs. Percival Fendall was a woman, but she knew when not to 
have the last word. 

‘What is the use of arguing with people, said she to her 
husband (when he called her a humbug), ‘ who spell their name 
with two little fs?’ 








‘Znerplicable Dumb-Ahows.’ 


Hamer treats scornfully ‘the groundlings,’ the pit of the Eliza- 
bethan period, when he describes them as ‘for the most part 
capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise.’ The 
old dramatists, indeed, were very prone to despise the playgoers 
occupying the pit, calling them now ‘understanding grounded 
men,’ and now ‘ fools,’ or ‘ scarecrows in the yard.’ The term yard, 
however, was peculiar to the public theatres, and related to the 
old system of performing in the enclosed yards of inns; the word 
pit applied only to the private theatres, roofed and furnished with 
seats, presenting entertainments of a more refined sort, and claim- 
ing the patronage of the superior classes. 

Dumb-shows were generally supposed to prefigure the events 
about to be presented upon the scene, and had long been among 
the established customs of the theatre. Before each act of the 
play to be performed, the dramatis persone came forward, and by 
means of eloquent gestures, postures, and glances typified the 
transactions in which they were about to engage. In his ‘ History 
of English Poetry,’ Warton has expressed his surprise that this 
‘ ostensible comment of the dumb-show’ does not regularly appear 
in the tragedies of Shakespeare ; while other critics have held that, 
because it is never formally described at the close or commence- 
ment of his acts, dumb-show was never introduced in the perform- 
ance of his plays. It may be gathered from Hamlet’s speech that, 
with the groundlings at any rate, dumb-shows were certainly 
popular; and, as Warton writes, Shakespeare’s aim was to collect 
an audience, and for this purpose all the common expedients were 
necessary. No dramatic writer of his age has more battles or 
ghosts. His representations abound with the ‘ useful appendages of 
mechanical terror,’ and he adopts ‘all the superstitions of the 
theatre.’ And it is concluded that if he dispensed with the aid of 
dumb-shows it was because he would not he entangled by the 
formality, or because he saw through the futility, of such unnatural 
and extrinsic ornaments. ‘It was not by declamation or by 
pantomime that Shakespeare was to fix his eternal dominion over 
the hearts of mankind.’ 

Dumb-shows were not, of course, intended to be ‘ inexplicable ;’ 
they were assuredly designed for the enlightenment of the 
spectators. But no doubt they were often of an obscure and 
mysterious character, and they gratified in that they were simply 
exhibitions of emblematic pageantry. Nor were they absolutely 
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confined to the foreshadowing of coming events; they sometimes 
served, we are told, ‘as a compendious introduction of such 
circumstances as could not commodiously be comprehended within 
the bounds of representation.’ They ‘supplied deficiencies, and 
covered the want of business.’ And occasionally they were employed 
to stop the breaches of the strict laws of dramatic composition, to 
remedy neglect of the unities of time and place. Our early drama- 
tists were not wont to be heedful of classical prescriptions in that re- 
gard,and dumb-shows occupied the scene, ‘while a hero was expected 
from the Holy Land, or a princess was imported, married, and 
brought to bed.’ The dumb-show preceding the fourth act of 
Lord Buckhurst’s ‘ Gordobuc,’ the first specimen in our language 
of a regular tragedy—an heroic story, written in blank verse, and 
divided into acts and scenes—takes almost the form of a distinct 
masque. First the music of hautboys is heard, then there come forth 
from beneath the stage, ‘ as though out of hell,’ three Furies, Alecto, 
Megera, and Ctesiphone, clad in black garments, sprinkled with 
blood and flames; their bodies girt with snakes, their heads ‘spread 
with serpents instead of hair ;’ the one bearing in her hand asnake, 
the other a whip, and the third a burning fire-brand ; each driving 
on a king and a queen, ‘ which, moved by Furies, unnaturally had 
slain their own children;’ the names of these kings and queens 
being Tantalus, Medea, Athamas, Ino, Cambises, and Althea. 
The stage direction proceeds: ‘ After that the Furies and these had 
passed about the stage thrice, they departed, and then the music 
ceased. Hereby was signified the unnatural murders to follow, 
that is to say: Porrex slain by his own mother, and of King 
Gordobuc and Queen Viden killed by their own subjects.’ Warton 
points out a resemblance between this ‘visionary procession of 
kings and queens long since dead’ and the train of royal spectres 
in the tent scene of Shakespeare’s ‘ Richard the Third.’ 

The dumb-show preceding the fifth act of ‘ Gordobuc’ is curious 
for its anachronistic character. The events of the story are 
supposed to occur six hundred years before Christ ; nevertheless, 
firearms are brought upon the scene and freely employed. The 
stage direction runs: ‘ First the drums and flutes begin to sound, 
during which there come forth upon the stage a company of 
hargabusiers and of armed men all in order of battle. These, after 
their pieces discharged and that the armed men had three times 
marched about the stage, departed, and then the drums and flutes 
did cease. Hereby was signified tumults, rebellions, arms and civil 
wars, as fell in the realm of Great Britain, which, by the space of 
fifty years and more, continued in civil war between the nobility 
after the death of King Gordobuc, and of his issue,’ &c. However, 
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the period of the story of Hamlet, so far as it can be assigned to 
any precise period, did not preclude Shakespeare from intro- 
ducing ‘a peal of ordnance,’ and referring to a ‘petard.’ In 
‘ Gordobuc,’ the employment of music as an aid to the dumb-show 
is worth noting. The first act is preceded by ‘music of violence ;’ 
before the second act ‘ music of cornets’ is sounded; and before 
the third, ‘ music of flutes.’ The dumb-show may be considered as 
performing in part the functions of the chorus of the ancient 
drama. In addition to its dumb-show, however, ‘ Gordobuc ’ is 
supplied with a chorus of ‘ four ancient and sage men of Britain, 
who at the close of each act point the moral of its incidents, 
comment upon the proceedings of the characters, and express 
reprobation or sympathy as the case may seem to require. 

If no directions as to dumb-shows appear in Shakespeare's 
tragedies, the poet has yet been careful to preserve this old custom 
of the stage when a theatrical exhibition formed part of his 
Subject, as in ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ The 
‘tedious brief scene of young Pyramus and his love Thisbe, 
presented for the entertainment of Duke Theseus and his bride, is 
preceded by a prologue delivered by a fellow, who, as Theseus 
_ says, ‘doth not stand upon points.’ Pyramus and Thisbe, Wall, 
Moonshine and Lion, are then instructed to enter ‘as in dumb-show.’ 
There is no direction, however, as to the method of this show, nor 
does it appear that the performers by their actions anticipated the 
distresses of their tragedy. It is, perhaps, part of the humour of their 
dumb-show that they show nothing. In the prologue it is stated: 


The actors are at hand, and by their show, 

You shall know all that you are like to know. 
After they have entered they stand mute while the ‘ prologuiser’ 
resumes his discourse, introducing them severally, naming them, 
and describing the deeds they are about to do. His speech con- 
cluded, the mirthful tragedy is formally commenced. 

In ‘Hamlet’ the dumb-show precedes the prologue to the 
‘Murder of Gonzago.’ ‘ Hautboys play,’ so the folios direct ; in the 
quartos the words are, ‘the trumpets sound;’ then comes the 
dumb-show. ‘ Enter a king and queen very lovingly; the queen 
embracing him and he her. She kneels and makes show of 
protestation unto him. He takes her up and declines his head 
upon her neck ; lays him down upon a bank of flowers ; she, seeing 
him asleep, leaves him. Anon comes in a fellow, takes off his 
crown, kisses it, and pours poison in the king’s ear, and exit. 
The queen returns; finds the king dead, and makes passionate 
action. The poisoner, with some two or three mutes, comes in 
again, seeming to lament with her, The dead body is carried 
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away. The poisoner wooes the queen with gifts; she seems loth 
and unwilling awhile, but in the end accepts his love.’ This 
dumb-show, it need hardly be said, has not been preserved upon 
the modern stage, nor has its revival ever been urged by even the 
most resolute sticklers for textual performance. The actors so 
curiously described as mutes, all being mute for the occasion, were 
no doubt supernumeraries, who were not entrusted with speech 
even in the tragedy itself. 

It may be thought that this dumb-show, so clearly described, 
would have proved explicable enough to the spectators, or that 
they would at any rate have obtained from it some inkling of the 
nature of the exhibition to follow. But they remained wholly in 
the dark. Ophelia vaguely asks what the dumb-show means? And 
to Hamlet’s reply that it ‘means mischief,’ she adds an innocent 
surmise that possibly it may ‘import the argument of the play.’ 
Then the prologuiser enters. ‘ We shall know by this fellow,’ says 
Hamlet. The prologue, however, consists of but three lines. It 
is not until the play is fairly in progress that Claudius and 
Gertrude manifest any uneasiness. But the queen begins to think 
that the lady doth protest too much ; and the king adds an inquiry 
touching the argument—‘Is there no offence in it?’ Clearly he 
had gathered little from the dumb-show, or, conjecturing with 
Ophelia that it imported the argument, had nevertheless failed to 
grasp its meaning. 

If dumb-shows were inexplicable to the groundlings, they were 
yet something to look at. ‘I'he actors in their stage-dresses formed 
groups and fell into attitudes, and no doubt grimaced a good deal, 
and when companies of ‘ hargabusiers’ discharged their firearms 
upon the stage there must certainly have been noise enough. To 
the poorer classés of playgeers unprovided with seats and standing 
for some hours in a damp, unroofed inn-yard, this practical sort of 
entertainment was no doubt more attractive than the divinest 
flights of poetry. But dumb-shows as a portion of the perform- 
ances of the superior theatres were probably declining in Shake- 
speare’s time, although they may long have survived in the 
representations of strolling companies. Indeed, some connection 
may have existed between the dumb-shows of Elizabeth’s time, 
and those ‘ parades’ of the entire company, variously dressed for 
performance, which were wont to occur upon the exterior platforms 
of such peripatetic theatres as Gyngell’s or Richardson’s, while the 
gong sounded and the manager through a speaking-trumpet in- 
formed the public that the performance was just ‘ going to begin.’ 

On the French stage our old English dumb-show had no exact 
counterpart; but curious mingling of the spoken and the mute drama 
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distinguished the comédie-ballet of Moliére, for instance. Comedy 
in France has been from time to time subject to adulteration, now 
with singing, the result being comédie-vaudeville, and now with 
dancing as in comédie-ballet. 'The Duchesse du Maine, celebrated 
for those Nuits de Sceaux, or Nuits Blanches, which Louis XIV.’s 
nobles found so delightful, is said to have invented the dramatic 
ballet or ballet @’action, and the success enjoyed by this form of 
entertainment may have led to much tacking on of dances to 
works that did not really need such additions. Between each 
act of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ ballets are introduced so far 
connected with the story that the dancers are now the tailors 
and now the cooks of M. Jourdain, and now the Turks and 
dervishes who have taken part in mystifying him. In these 
intermédes the tailors ‘se réjouissent, en dansant, de la libéralité 
de M. Jourdain ;’ the cooks conelude their dance by carrying on a 
table ‘ couverte de plusieurs mets,’ to be of service in the next act 
of the play, so that the ballets after a fashion assisted the conduct 
of the story. The interméde following the first act of ‘Le 
Malade Imaginaire,’ however, seems altogether irrelevant to the 
drama, and is to be ascribed to the popularity of Italian panto- 
mime. Peolichinelle is introduced, to sing a serenade to an old 
woman at a window, to be disturbed by a band of violins, to be 
beaten by a troop of archers who finally execute a joyful dance ; 
nor is the story much assisted by the second interméde, songs and 
dances by Egyptians and Moors, the entertainment being pro- 
vided for the diversion of Argan by his brother Béralde. ‘Je 
vous améne ici un divertissement que j’ai rencontré, qui dissipera 
votre chagrin, et vous rendra l’A4me mieux disposée aux choses que 
nous avons 4 dire. Ce sont des Egyptiens vétus en Mores, qui 
font des danses mélées de chansons, oi je suis stir que vous prendrez 
plaisir ; et cela vaudra bien une ordonnance de M. Purgon. Allons!’ 
The third imterméde is described as ‘ une cérémonie burlesque d’un 
homme quon fait médecin, en récit, chant et danse.’ The stage 
is crowded with physicians, surgeons and apothecaries, who examine 
the candidate, admit him to their ranks, march to and fro in 
procession, and sing and dance to the accompaniment of musical in- 
struments, the clapping of hands, and the tinkling and clanging of 
pestles and mortars. It was while playing in this last interméde, on 
the fourth representation of *‘ Le Malade Imaginaire, that Moliére was 
attacked by the convulsive fit which terminated fatally an hour after 
his removal from the theatre. He had been ailing for some time 
previous, and an effort had been made to dissuade him from appear- 
ing. ‘C’est impossible,’ he said ; ‘ il y a cinquante pauvres ouvriers 
qui n’ont que leur journée pour vivre; queferont-ils si je ne joue pas?’ 
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Singing and dancing were, no doubt, more prominent ingre- 
dients than dumb-show in the constitution of these intermédes, 
which must assuredly have overpowered considerably the interest 
of the dramas they were supposed to embellish. But the fashion 
of the time demanded that the glories of Louis le Grand should 
be hymned, and that Flora, Zephyr and Pan, Daphnis and 
Daphne, and flocks of Dresden-china-looking shepherds and 
shepherdesses should occupy the scene for some time before dis- 
cussion could be permitted even of such prosaic subjects as the 
hypochondriacism of Argan, or the follies and misadventures of 
Monsieur le Pourceaugnac; and that further interruption of a 
fantastic kind should occur at every pause in the performance, to 
occupy the spectators between the acts and prevent any cessation 
of amusement. In Moliére’s comédie-ballet in five acts, ‘ Les 
Amans Magnifiques,’ Louis XIV. himself took part, appearing as 
Neptune in the first interméde, and as the Sun in the last, singing 
and dancing, playing now the flute and now the guitar, attended 
by heralds, trumpeters, priests, priestesses, Pythians, Tritons, 
Waves, Cupids, nymphs, dryads, fauns, and satyrs. The king, in- 
deed, greatly prided himself upon his histrionic abilities; he had 
quite a repertory of parts, and gave himself all the airs of a popular 
comedian in the way of bidding adieu to the stage only to return 
to it again at an early opportunity. ‘Les Amans Magnifiques,’ a 
very splendid spectacle enriched with music by Lulli, was first 
played at St. Germain in 1670. The second interméde, which 
follows the first act—for the play begins after an odd fashion with 
an interméde—is thus described: ‘La confidente de la jeune 
. princesse lui produit trois danseurs sous le nom de pantomimes, 
e’est-i-dire qui expriment par leurs gestes toutes sortes de chose. 
La princesse les voit danser, et les regoit 4 son service.’ In another 
interméde the confidant begs that these mimes may reappear, 
so that by their skill in expressing the passions they may relieve 
the distresses of the princess. Eriphile gives a sad sort of consent. 
‘ Let them do what they will,’ she says, ‘ provided they leave me 
to my own thoughts.’ Thereupon the four pantomimists enter and 
‘pour épreuver de leur adresse, ajustent leurs gestes et leurs pas 
aux inquiétudes de la jeune princesse Eriphile.’ Certainly there 
is something arbitrary about the manner of introducing these pan- 
tomimists: the excuse for their presence in the play is scarcely 
sufficient. But the precedent thus furnished has been followed 
in innumerable dramas of which dancing and pantomime formed 
part. It may be remembered that Nicholas Nickleby, being new 
to the business, was perplexed how to introduce into his adaptation 
from the French a ballet for the Infant Phenomenon and Mr, 
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Lenville. ‘There’s nothing easier than that,’ observed Mr. 
Lenville, who was cast for the part of an attached and faithful 
servant in attendance upon an ill-treated wife (Mrs. Crummles) 
and her daughter (the Infant Phenomenon), and compelled to seek 
refuge with them in poor lodgings. And he advises that the lady, 
overcome by the misery of her position, should sink into a chair 
in the poor lodgings and bury her face in her pocket-handkerchief. 
The child and the faithful servant are then to ask the cause of her 
tears with a view to raising her spirits. ‘Oh, Pierre!’ says the 
distressed lady, ‘would that I could shake off these painful 
thoughts.’ ‘Try ma’am, try,’ says the faithful servant; ‘ rouse 
yourself, ma’am—be amused.’ ‘I will,’ says the lady; ‘I will 
learn to suffer with fortitude. Do you remember that dance, my 
honest friend, which in happier days you practised with this sweet 
angel? It never failed to calm my spirits then. Oh! let me 
see it once again before I die!’ ‘There it is,’ Mr. Lenville 
instructs Nicholas. ‘Cue for the band, before I die—and off they 
go. That’s the regular thing.’ 

Moliére borrowed freely from the Italian theatre, and gradually 
certain of the conventional characters of Italian comedy became, 
‘as it were, acclimatised upon the French stage. As Mascarille in 
‘L’Etourdi, an imitation of L’Inavvertito, by Nicolas Barbieri, 
Moliére for some time followed Italian custom and wore a mask. 
Our harlequins appear masked, and a dramatic critic, writing in 
1811, notes that Grimaldi as the clown, both in the pantomimes 
of Mother Goose and Asmodeus, used the mask ‘ more frequently 
than we recollect to have seen it used by any preceding per- 
former : recurring in some sort to the mode of the ancient drama.’ 
But the characters of our English pantomime have altogether out- 
grown such likeness as they may at one time have presented to their 
southern originals or progenitors. And, transferred to France, the 
Italian creations gradually underwent a change. In the ‘ Mémoires 
Secrets de Bachaumont’ it is recorded of a new Arlequin appearing 
at the ThéAtre Italien in 1767, that he had ‘trop conservé du jeu 
de sa patrie: il est balourd, niais et sot, et nous exigeons ici 
beaucoup de finesse dans le jeu, de souplesse dans le geste, de 
légéreté dans les attitudes, de gentillesse dans toute l’action, de 
saillies naives dans le dialogue, de talents, méme accessoires, pour 
amuser.’ The performers of Italian pantomime, while employing 
extraordinary arts of gesticulation, were not forbidden to speak: 
their extempore dialogue afforded great entertainment. (ur 
actors were for some time limited to dumb-show, almost by act of 
Parliament. Speech unaccompanied by music—when it might be 
legalised as singing— was an infringement of the privileges enjoyed 
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by the patent theatres, and subject to heavy punishment. The un- 
fortunate clown who was sent to prison for uttering the words ‘ roast 
beef,’ without orchestral support, in a pantomime at the East 
London Theatre in 1787, has become a memorable figure in stage 
history. Isaac Disraeli refers to this period when he speaks of the 
singular perfection to which he had seen ‘ silent pantomimical lan- 
guage’ carried by John Palmer the actor, the original Joseph Sur- 
face, who ‘ after building a theatre was prohibited the use of his 
voice by the magistrates. It was then,’ writes Disraeli, ‘ he power- 
fully affected the audience by the eloquence of his action in the 
tragic pantomime of “Don Juan,”’ founded of course upon * Le 
Festin de Pierre’ of Moliére. 

Dumb-show had long lost its old position in England as an aid 
or concomitant of the regular drama ; it had maintained, however, 
a separate existence, and occasionally thrived greatly in connection 
with dancing and subsequently with melodrama. To Sir William 
Davenant has been ascribed the first introduction of entertainments 
of dancing and singing ‘ to check the superiority enjoyed by the 
royal comedians in their exhibition of the regular drama ;’ and in 
that first pantomime founded upon the fable of Mars and Venus, 
which led the way to more costly and ambitious productions of the 
kind, dumb-show, or what Cibber calls ‘ a mute narrative of gesture 
only,’ figured prominently, with dances in character, and set forth 
the subject so intelligibly ‘that even thinking spectators allowed 
it both a pleasant and a rational entertainment.’ In later times 
dumb-show formed an alliance with melodrama. The early 
examples of that class of entertainment almost invariably provided 
employment for mute performers. Genest, in his ‘ History of the 
Stage,’ referring to the ‘Tale of Mystery’ produced at Covent 
Garden in 1802, describes the work as ‘ the first and best of those 
melodramas with which the stage was afterwards inundated ;’ 
hastening to reprobate melodrama, however, as ‘an unjustifiable 
species of the drama, a mixture of dialogue and dumb-show uc- 
companied by music.’ The names of certain early melodramas: 
‘The Dumb Girl of Genoa,’ ‘The Dumb Savoyard and his 
Monkey,’ ‘The Dumb Man of Manchester,’ to enumerate no more, 
exemplify sufficiently the dependence placed upon pantomimic 
skill and the language of gesture. Pantomimes, both serious and 
comic, had long been popular entertainments at the small suburban 
theatres and public gardens, which seem to have been carried on 
with or without the permission of the authorities. Thus in 1735 
a certain Mr. Forcer, who had become proprietor of Sadler’s Wells, 
petitioned Parliament for a license, representing that ‘ the place 
had been used for music, rope-dancing, a short pantomime, and 
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the sale of liquor for forty years before ;’ the amusements and 
attractions specified were in such wise referred back to the year 
1695. His application was of no avail, nor did better fortune 
attend the petition of a later proprietor who avowed that there 
had been a place of public entertainment on the site of Sadler’s 
Wells even in Queen Elizabeth’s time. 

Upon the French stage a certain Mademoiselle Prévost is said 
to have been the first dancer who ever appeared in ballet-panto- 
mimes. She was assisted by a male dancer, Balon, distinguished 
for his skill asa mimic. These artistes of the opera interpreted, 
by means of looks and movements, the last act of Corneille’s 
‘ Horace,’ the music being supplied hy Jean Joseph Mouret. The 
effect of their performance has been described as prodigious: ‘ les 
acteurs sur le théatre, les illustres spectateurs dans la salle, tout 
le monde pleurait.’ Mademoiselle Prévost, however, was soon 
eclipsed by that more famous dancer, Mademoiselle Marie Anne 
Cupis de Camargo, the reputed descendant of a noble Spanish 
house, who first appeared at the Opera in 1726. Dancing and 
dumb-show became permanently established among the entertain- 
ments of the opera house. The greatest composers thought it no 
condescension to write dance music; no opera could probably be 
called grand that did not provide for the introduction of the dancers 
and the pantomimists. In certain works, such as the ‘ Robert’ of 
Meyerbeer, and the ‘ Masaniello’ and La Bayadére ‘of Auber,’ 
special care was taken to provide a mute part of importance for 
the premiére danseuse of the day, who appeared as the rival of 
the prima donna, the one winning applause for her silence, the 
other for her song. Ballet did not exist, however, merely as an 
adjunct of opera, but often stood alone constituting the chief 
attraction of the night. No subject was too profound or too 
elaborate to be dealt with by the dancers; ballets were produced 
in many acts and occupying the whole evening in representation. 
Signor Carlo Blasis of Milan, for many years chief ballet-master 
at the opera houses of Italy, France, and England, prided himself 
upon the fact that he was the first to convert sacred and biblical 
subjects into ballet-pantomimes. He counted among his best 
successes his ballets of ‘ Susanna,’ ‘ Giuditta,’ ‘ Giuseppe,’ and ¢ I] 
Paradiso Perduto. He was considered a promoter of ‘the 
imaginary or Shakespearean class of ballets,’ and founded one 
of his productions upon the ‘ Faust’ of Goethe. He contrived in 
all some eighty grand ballets, classifying them as epic, historic, 
mythologic, Anacreontic, biblical, oriental, poetic, pastoral, 
comic, &c. ‘The Siege of Troy,’ ‘ Christopher Columbus,’ ¢ Cyrus,’ 
‘ Mokanna,’ ‘ Tasso,’ ‘ Don Quixote,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
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‘Figaro,’ ‘ The Gamester,’ ‘ Lord Byron at Venice,’ are among the 
titles of his most successful achievements. He was certainly an 
enthusiast, and wrote eloquently upon his art. He recommended 
the composer of ballets to concentrate upon himself ‘all those 
rays of light which a general knowledge of the fine arts spreads 
over the mind;’ satisfied that by such means his work will acquire 
a delightful hue and tone of colouring and an irresistible charm. 
‘Pantomime,’ he wrote, ‘can assume any shape and express every 
passion ; it is a very Proteus, and may be compared to the genius 
of an Ariosto or a Shakespeare. In the highest and most noble 
style of dancing are to be found the contours and attitudes 
observable in the productions of Raphael, Correggio, Guido, 
Caracci and Albano; every motion, step, and change of feature 
should convey some idea, sensation, or passion.’ 

While dumb-show of these poetic pretensions thus flourished at 
the opera houses, a humbler school of pantomime found sufficient 
patronage in theatres forbidden by law to present the more re-— 
gular drama. Before free trade in theatric exhibitions was esta- 
blished in Paris, a little theatre on the Boulevard du Temple was 
exclusively devoted to the performance of the funambulists. Here 
the feats of Paillasse and Pierrot were to be seen in perfection, and 
here, too, it is said the genius of the great Frédéric Lemaitre first 
asserted itself. Jealous managers, indeed, decided that so fine an 
actor could not fairly be classed as a funambulist, and at last com- 
pelled him to transfer his services to the Porte St. Martin. For 
the Minister of the Interior was induced to issue an advertise- 
ment to the effect that every performer at the Funambules must 
before appearing there in a dramatic character prove himself or 
herself a true funambulist by dancing on the tight rope. Le- 
maitre had fought broad-sword combats and otherwise secured dis- 
tinction as a member of the troop directed by Madame Saqui, the 
famous rope-dancer ; but Frédéric could not himself appear upon 
the rope, and his career as a funambulist closed. The glories of 
the little theatre in question have been celebrated by Théophile 
Gautier in an interesting and ingenious essay entitled ‘ Shake- 
speare aux Funambules,’ the poet-critic having persuaded himself 
that the dumb-show and antics of Pierrot and his colleagues were 
inspired by a genuine Shakespearean spirit. He described at length 
a ballet-pantomime of the adventures of Pierrot in his attempt to 
obtain a new suit of clothes that he might the more decorously 
appear before a duchess with whom he is in love. Acting upon a 
sudden impulse, he murders the dealer in clothes, whose ghost 
haunts him afterwards in a most terrible manner throughout the 
remainder of the play. There is little, perhaps, in this that has 
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not figured in many pantomimes of British growth ; but the method 
of representation may have been altogether exceptional. M., 
Gautier, urged by an enthusiastic and exuberant fancy, finds in 
these adventures of Pierrot with the tailor’s ghost resemblances to 
the tragedies of ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘ Hamlet,’ and maintains that the 
curious drama of the Funambules ‘ mélé de rire et de terreur . . . 
renferme un mythe trés profond, trés complet, et d’une haute 
moralité, qui ne demanderait que d’étre formulé en sanscrit, pour 
faire éclore des nuées de commentaires. Pierrot,’ he continues, 
‘qui se proméne dans la rue avec sa casaque blanche, son pantalon 
blanc, son visage enfariné, préoccupé de vagues désirs, n’est-ce pas 
la symbolisation de l’A4me humaine encore innocente et blanche, 
tourmentée d’aspirations infinies vers les régions supérieures ?’ 
Perhaps we may reply with Horatio, ‘”I'were to consider too 
curiously to consider so.’ 

It may be noted that Pierrot, the French clown, has not thriven 
in England, although our Christmas clown might be viewed as a 
modification of his Gallican rival--a Pierrot with coloured patches 
sewn upon his white dress. Still, no close resemblance exists be- 
tween these two clowns. More than thirty years ago Paul Le- 
grand, a famous Pierrot, possibly the very Pierrot who moved 
Gautier to so much amazement and delight, fulfilled an engage- 
ment in London at the Adelphi Theatre; but his efforts failed to 
satisfy the spectators. He departed too widely from the con- 
ventions of British harlequinade; his humour was not the humour 
our public had been accustomed to. He returned here in 1872, 
an old actor of ‘ utility’ attached to a French company visiting 
London, and afforded glimpses now and then of his peculiar 
art. In a vaudeville called ‘En Classe, Mademoiselles,’ he as- 
sumed for a while the character of a vivandier, depicting by ‘ dumb 
motions’ the incidents of a battle, from the first attack to the succour 
of the wounded upon the field. The performance was surprising 
in its vivid picturesqueness and suggestive force, and the exertions 
of the pantomimist were rewarded with prolonged applause. 

But pantomime, however significant to some, always remains 
inexplicable to others: the language of gesture addresses itself 
vainly to unperceiving eyes. The late Examiner of Plays, Mr. 
Donne, before a parliamentary committee gave evidence of the diffi- 
culties he experienced in his endeavours to interpret ballet and 
pantomime, and expressed his opinion that to very many people 
the matter was as obscure as it was to him. ‘A ballet is rarely 
understood,’ he said, ‘ by more than about four people: the author 
of the ballet, and the master of the ballet, the first dancer, and the 
premiére danseuse, To certain close observers, however, dumb- 
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show has seemed much more intelligible, a conventional system 
easily comprehended. There is humorous mention of the subject 
in one of the letters of Charles Dickens. Miss Kelly’s Theatre, 
now called the Royalty in Dean Street, Soho, had been the scene 
of the rehearsals of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Every Man in his Humour,’ 
and Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Elder Brother,’ the characters being 
sustained by the novelist and his friends. A little girl, apparently 
attached to the theatre, had been noticed flitting about among the 
amateurs so silently that she might have been deaf and dumb but 
for sudden small shrieks and starts forced from her by the marvels in 
progress about her; thereupon Dickens bestowed upon her the 
name of Fireworks. Presently he wrote, ‘ What a mass of ab- 
surdity must be shut up sometimes within the walls of that small 
theatre in Dean Street! Fireworks will come out shortly, depend 
upon it, in the dumb line, and will relate her history in profoundly 
unintelligible motions, that will be translated into long and com- 
plicated descriptions by a grey-bearded father and a red-wigged 
countryman, his son. You remember the dumb dodge of relating 
an escape from captivity? Clasping the left wrist with the right 
hand, and the right wrist with the left hand, alternately, to express 
chains, and then going round and round the stage very fast, and 
coming hand-over-hand down an imaginary cord, at the end of 
which there is one stroke on the drum and a kneeling to the chan- 
delier ? If Fireworks can’t do that, and won’t, somewhere, I’m a 
Dutchman.’ Information has not been supplied as to the fulfilment or 
the non-fulfilment of this prophecy. It may be noted that Dickens 
had probably in mind the dumb-show indulged in by Fenella, the 
heroine of *‘ La Muette de Portici,’ when she would explain to her 
brother Masaniello the circumstances of her escape from prison. 
Grand ballets, such as Signor Blasis delighted in, have ceased to 
appear. The art of dumb-show declines more and more, threatens 
to depart altogether from our stage. Christmas pantomimes are 
pantomimes only in name ; they are almost as dull and wordy now- 
adays as five-act tragedies. But a few weeks since was recorded the 
death of Mr. W. H. Payne, the hero for half a century of innumer- 
able ballets and pantomimes. He has left no successor; almost it 
may be said that he has carried away his art with him ; and play- 
goers of to-day’s date seem scarcely conscious that they have sus- 
tained a loss. : Yet dumb-show had its uses and was worth pre- 
serving. Grace and expressiveness of pose and action should count 
for something in considering an actor’s qualities. That he had 
attitudinised and danced as harlequin probably contributed to the 
elegance and alertness, even the eloquence and passion, of Edmund 
Kean’s Hamlet and Othello. DUTTON COOK, 





Daniel the Cricket, 
AND OTHER WEST-HIGHLAND CHARACTERS. 


BY CUTHBERT BEDE, 


In this paper I have put together some truthful accounts, never 
yet made public, and derived from authentic sources, of some West- 
Highland characters, whose adventures and eccentricities have been 
told to me by Gaelic-speaking friends in South Argyllshire. They 
may prove acceptable to the reader, as records of a race that has 
nearly passed away, and is losing its peculiarities of language, 
manners and customs. Of Daniel Callum, who had gained for him- 
self the nickname of ‘ The Cricket,’ and who, apart from his own 
immediate circle, has hitherto been unknown to fame, I have the 
following account. 

By trade Daniel Callum was a wright and glazier, and,at one 

- time, he had a very good business in the town of Campbelton ; but, 
unfortunately, he was too fond of stealing round the corner to the 
dram-shop, from whence he would, after a long interval, stagger 
forth, filled with the fumes of alcohol, and driven by its influence 
to a perambulation of the streets. Even when he was sober 
Daniel was an oddity, and whisky seemed to draw out his oddities 
to their fullest extent; so that, when he emerged from the dram- 
shop, and came along the pavement with that peculiar alternate 
pause and bound that had gained him the name of ‘ The Cricket,’ 
the boys always looked out for sport. Like mischievous callants, 
they would take every advantage of his condition, in order that 
they might torment him; and, as he could no more shake himself 
free of them than the bear in the fable could get rid of the wasps, 
the boys. invariably succeeded in what might be called their game 
of Cricket. 

Sometimes they pursued him with taunts and jeers: ‘ Eh, 
Cricket! ye canna carry the whusky, mon! its top-heavy ye are!’ 
and when Daniel turned upon them in wrath, they would feign to 
retreat before him, in order that they might draw their adversary 
after them, so that they might have the fun of retaliating and 
charging again upon him, and thus prolong their game. 

''*Ye young imps o’ Sawtan!’ the Cricket would cry, as he 
jumped and jerked and bounded after them; ‘ only let me get the 
clootch o’ ye, and I'll mak’ it sair for ye, top-heavy or nae top- 
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heavy!’ But the callants were too active and nimble even for the 
nimble Cricket ; and they always contrived to keep close to Daniel 
without falling into his hands. There was no policeman, at that 
time, on the Campbelton streets; so the lads could do what they 
pleased, and Daniel had often to beat a retreat from them, under a 
fierce discharge of bombshells of mud, which, although they did 
not maim or draw blood when they burst about his head and 
shoulders, yet considerably changed the colour of the Cricket’s 
coat. 

Daniel was a very good workman in the way of his trade, and 
he set so great a value on his workmanship that his employers 
often demurred to pay hisdemands ; which was not to be wondered 
at, for it was a fixed part of Daniel’s system to add to the price of 
his work as much as it had cost him in whisky while he had been 
engaged upon it. This naturally led to frequent disagreements 
between himself and his employers; and, when they would not 
settle the dispute in the way that Daniel wished, he would go to 
law with them. If they were present when the case came on for 
trial, the Cricket generally lost the plea; but when they forgot, or 
neglected to attend the court, then Daniel would get a ‘dureet’ 
against them, and would make them pay to the last farthing. He 
was so fond of law, that he would summon people for the value of 
a pane of glass, or the smallest piece of work; so that scarcely a 
court could sit without the Cricket and his man of business being 
present ; and, as it happened that this man of business was as 
thirsty a soul as his employer, the two always made a point of 
adjourning to the dram-shop to discuss there the merits of the 
case, and to drink success to the cause. 

When the Cricket had the spring of whisky in his heels, he 
felt no delicacy in speaking to any one whom he chanced to meet; 
whether high or low, rich or poor, he passed his observations on all, 
and his tongue was in motion like a steam engine. At that time, 
the minister of the First Charge, in Campbelton, was Dr. Norman 
Macleod. He was the son of the Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., who 
for nearly halfa century was the minister of Morvern, Argyllshire ; 
and he was the father of the late Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D., who 
was one of Her Majesty’s chaplains and the editor of ‘ Good Words.’ 
Of these three Dr. Norman Macleods, each of whom was eminent 
and illustrious, the second was born in Morvern Manse, in 1784, 
and came to Campbelton in 1808, where he remained for sixteen 
years, and died in Glasgow in 1862. He was Moderator of the 
General Assembly, and Dean of the Chapel Royal. He was also 
honoured with the intimate friendship of the Queen and the 
Prince Consort, and had been kindly received by William IV. 
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when he presented to the King his metrical translation into Celtic 
of the Psalms of David, especially prepared for the use of the Irish. 
His contributions to Gaelic literature were numerous and important, 
and, among his many useful public labours, he by his eloquent 
addresses mainly helped to raise the large sum of two hundred 
thousand pounds that was sent to the relief of the poor Highlanders 
during the two potato-crop famines of 1836 and 1846. 

It was to this eminent minister that Daniel the Cricket would 
often betake himself, when he felt himself disposed for a little talk 
and clishmaclaver; and as at such times he had usually imbibed 
too freely of his favourite whisky, his conversation was not so 
edifying as was that of the Doctor. But the worthy minister was 
always anxious to do his duty and to reclaim a drunkard ; so he 
permitted Daniel to have his say, and never dismissed him without 
giving him good advice. ‘The Cricket always told the Doctor that 
he would take his advice; but if he came the next time in the 
same springy condition the Doctor would say to him, ‘ Daniel, you 
take my advice as though you were taking a dose of physic; and, 
like much doctors’ stuff, it does not seem to do you any good.’ 
Then Daniel would say to him, ‘ Well, Doctor, I am come to you 
for some more of your doctors’ stuff. But I am obliged to get the 
taste of it out of my mouth with a drop of whisky.’ 

One day when Dr. Macleod was in his garden, refreshing him- 
self with work at his flower-beds, the Cricket came up, on his way 
from the whisky-shop, and, not content with lookiug over the rail- 
ings, boldly opened the gate, and, with his peculiar alternate pause 
and bound, walked up to the minister, with a ‘Hoo are ye noo? 
at waurk, I see!’ 

‘It would be better for you, Daniel, if you were also at work,’ 
replied the Doctor, who saw the Cricket’s state; ‘ you have been 
taking more than is good for you.’ 

‘D’ye mean to say I’m fou’!’ cried the Cricket. ‘I could hold 
as much again, mon! maybe you'll gie me a taste of your own!’ 

‘Maybe I'll gie you a taste of this rake, Daniel, if you don’t 
get out of my garden!’ replied tire Doctor, threatening the Cricket 
with the rake; for, in making one of his peculiar cricket-like 
bounds, Daniel had jumped upon a flower-bed, and was making 
havoc of the Doctor’s choice plants. But the Cricket refused 
to go out of the garden, and desired to discuss certain points of 
doctrine with the minister ; upon which the Doctor laid about him 
stoutly with the rake, and forcibly ejected the Cricket from his 
premises. 

The next Sabbath Daniel was at the Highland Church, where 
he heard the Doctor preach a yery stirring sermon. After the 
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congregation had been dismissed, the Cricket saluted the minister, 
as he stood among his people, and said, ‘ You have preached an 
excellent discourse; but words will notdo; you must take the rake 
to them !’ 

Dr. Macleod smiled and said, ‘ Well said, Daniel! I think that 
you must have heard of the old minister who had spent his best 
days in preaching to his people, without seeing any visible good 
resulting from his labours, and who, therefore, on a certain Sabbath, 
took with him into the pulpit a bag of stones; and, after he had 
preached awhile to them, said unto them, “I see that words are not 
sufficient ; so, I will give you stones!” whereupon, he brought out 
his bag, and pelted at his congregation, on every side, with great 
dexterity, crying to them, “ Will that do! will that do! will ye 
mind that! will ye mind that!” And so, Daniel, you have spoken 
wisely for once; for it is needful to take out the rake to some 
men.’ 

‘Thank’ee,’ said Daniel, who felt somewhat flattered ; ‘ that is 
very good doctors’ stuff.’ 

‘Then, don’t wash it out of your mouth,’ said the Doctor ; ‘ and 
bear in mind that it is especially needful to take out the rake 
to those men who resemble Daniel the Cricket.’ 

The Cricket walked away rather crestfallen; but, as usual, 
he did not take the minister’s advice, but washed it out with a 
drop of whisky. 


THE LAIRD AND HIS BOOTS. 


The family contained many brave and strong men, robust 
and of lofty stature, and scarcely to be equalled throughout the 
Western Highlands. About a century-and-a-quarter ago, one of 
these brave men was in Edinburgh; and, while taking a walk 
round the Castle, he observed a crowd of men amusing themselves 
with putting the stone. One of the men boasted that he was not 
to be matched in all Scotland; whereupon, the Laird stepped 
forward, and, taking up the stone, hurled it with prodigious force 
against the rock, making a mark that has not been surpassed to 
this day. 

Indeed, the Laird was a brave man, and could scarcely be 
equalled. Although he possessed an extraordinary strength of 
body, yet few could spring lighter, or were more nimble to win the 
dance ; and none could beat him at sports requiring swiftness and 
strength. There was a certain Dr. Campbell, a very smart gentle- 
man, and scarcely half the Laird’s weight, who laid a bet with him 
for a game of golf, but the Laird easily gained the day, for he 
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was always great with the camain, ‘shinties.’ He was also an 
expert player on the violin, and could blow up the pipes with any 
piper in the West Highlands. 

He was very rash, sometimes running henenenein, and getting 
himself thrown and hurt. It was even said of him that he was 
reckless enough to sail in an air-balloon, all the way from Edin- 
burgh to Fifeshire, over the Firth of Forth. Such was his bold- 
ness, or rather madness, that everyone thought that he would soon 
finish his life. He was unmarried and could not settle down; at 
the same time he was polite and temperate, and was never seen 
intoxicated or keeping company with the vile. He wasa gentle- 
man in the strict sense of the word, but—fond of sport! 

The Laird was such a free-handed man, that, before he came 
into all his estates, he had been going above his income, and 
became so straitened in his purse that he had no money left to 
buy him a pair of boots. He tried many shoemakers, if they would 
trust him; but they all refused. At last he came to Campbelton, 
and went to one Mackinven, and asked him to make him a pair of 
boots, telling him who he was, and that. he would not be able to 
pay him for a long time. Mackinven said, ‘I have a respect for 

‘you and your family; and I will make you as good a pair of boots 
as ever you put on your feet, though you never paid me at all.’ 

Mackinven was as good as his word, and he made the Laird a 
bonnie pair of boots. Three years after, the Laird got his estates ; 
and when he came to Campbelton he called on Mackinven, and 
thanked him, and paid him for the boots. A month after, he came 
again to Campbelton, and he called on Mackinven, and insisted on 
paying him over again for the boots. Two months after that, he 
called on Mackinven a third time, and paid him a third time for 
the boots. And so also he did, not only a fourth time and a fifth 
time, but every time that he“came to Campbelton he always gave 
Mackinven a call, and insisted on paying him for the boots. 

Oh, he was a free-handed man was the Laird, and he never 
forgot a kindness ! 


THE LAIRD’S COMING OF AGE. 


Among the chief proprietors in South Argyllshire are the 
Campbells of Saddell Castle. An old inhabitant of Dalintober, 
Campbelton, was an eye-witness of and partaker in the festivities 
attendant upon the coming of age of a Laird of Saddell; and, as 
the account that he gave me of the day’s proceedings presents a 
truthful picture of a West-Highland festival—as seen from his own 
particular standpoint-——I will quote my informant’s own words. 
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‘It is now very many years since Colonel Donald Campbell 
lived at Saddell. He was the proprietor of Saddell Glen, Roys, 
Craigs, Balegreggan, Drumore, Dalintober, Lochend, Dalaruan, and 
other fine properties. He married an amiable lady of the Largie 
family, a sister to the great Sir Alexander M‘Donald Lockhart, 
Baronet, proprietor of Largie, Lee, Carran. Colonel Campbell was 
in the East India Company’s service, and fought in many battles 
against the Great Mogul. He came home very wealthy, and 
lived in Saddell Mansion-house, which is built very near to the old 
Castle, and close to the sea-shore. The glen divides the two 
buildings, and there is a fine bridge over the glen, leading from 
the house to the Castle. Colonel Campbell and his lady were 
exceedingly affectionate towards each other; they might be seen 
constantly walking together along the shore, or in the garden and 
policies, and were seldom seen separate. But they did not long 
enjoy each other’s society, for death came and laid them low in 
the silent dust. In the burial-ground at Saddell, on the site of the 
old monastery, is a tomb of exquisite workmanship, erected to their 
memory.* They left behind them one only child, an infant boy, 
who was carefully educated according to his rank and position, and 
became an accomplished gentleman. His personal appearance 
was peculiarly attractive ; he was robust, and few could excel him 
in horsemanship and field-sports. When this young laird came to 
his majority, there was laid up for him eighty thousand pounds, 
along with the estates. 

‘ There were brave doings on that day: for all the people on 
Saddell’s estate were invited by him to a great feast at Saddell ; 
and the people from Dalintober, Lochend, Dalaruan, and other 
places, were early afoot and off to Saddell, to congratulate the 
young Laird. The number became very large, for all who came 
to Saddell were made welcome, whether they were invited or no. 
Great preparations had been made on the beautiful green in front 
of the Mansion-house, looking over Kilbrannan Sound to the Isle 
of Arran. To get to this green the crowd had to cross the bridge 
over the river near to the old Castle; and on this bridge stood 
the servants of the young Laird, with jugs in their hands, and a 
large store of Highland whisky at their command; and they 
pressed a jugful of the beverage on everyone who crossed the 
bridge. As no other way was opened to the scene of action, all the 
people had to cross the bridge, and all tossed off the jug of whisky 
by way of paying toll. There were no teetotallers on that day, and 


1 For further particulars of this very interesting monastery, and some of its 
legends and traditions, I may refer the reader to my story, ‘The Brave Girl of 
Glenbarr,’ published in ‘ The Belgravia Annual’ for Christmas 1878, 
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the sight of the jugs cheered the hearts of the thirsty, so that the 
crossing of the bridge was the most happy exercise of the day. 
Some got the art of crossing and re-crossing, and crossing again, 
getting themselves mixed up in the crowd, but never losing sight 
of the jugs, until they lay down, like dead in a battle-field, van- 
quished by General Alcohol. 

‘ After the people had amused themselves for some time about 
the Mansion-house, and along the beautiful white sandy shore, 
they got orders to cross the bridge, and to view the old Castle. 
The bridge was again crossed, the jugs being kept in active service, 
and the people waxed extremely loquacious, if not eloquent ; so 
that there were many speakers but few listeners. The strong men 
then set to work in putting the stone, and in leaping and tossing 
the caber, while the dinner was being prepared onthe green. The 
command was then given to come to dinner, and Saddell’s piper 
blew up his pipes, and marched proudly forward to marshal the 
way. But the bridge had to be crossed again, and the jugs 
handled ; for that was the order of the day, to let the people have 
a drink of spirits while they crossed the water. The scene about 
the bridge was truly ludicrous: those who went by the name of 
* temperate men, lying under the strong hand of Highland whisky. 
But all who had any appetite got a sumptuous dinner, including 
ale and porter had from England for the special occasion. 

‘ After dinner, the young Laird made his appearance and had a 
real Highland welcome, the pipes screaming, and the people leap- 
ing for joy. A very sturdy Highlander was Saddell, with his 
stately thick legs and florid countenance: Righ Fuingal himself, 
or any other of his great ancestors, could not have received more 
honour from his clan. Some of the strong men prepared to 
apprehend him and carry him on their shoulders; but the young 
Laird was as light-footed as any of them, and as well able to walk, 
ride, or leap, as any one on that green; so he escaped them. 
Then the people were set to their sports in earnest, and a lump of a 
pig with a greased tail was let go among the crowd, that whoever 
should throw the creature over his shoulders by its tail should 
get the pig for himself. The active men pursued the running pig, 
grasping it by its slippery tail; but, the pig squealing, and the 
crowd laughing and running after the beast, it got away and escaped 
with its life. Next, a long greased pole was set up with a hat on 
the top of it, that whoever could climb up the pole and reach down 
the hat should get it for himseif. A strife was made, and it was 
not long before the hat was reached down. Next there wasa foot- 
race for a prize of money, in which many ran, Then there was a 
truly ludicrous race, never seen in those parts before, and brought 
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by Saddell from England: it was called a sack-race, in which the 
runners, or rather the hoppers and jumpers, were placed in sacks 
up to their necks, and tumbled and rolled and leaped, like so many 
great toads. This caused great diversion, and Saddell himself en- 
couraged the winner. Then there were prizes given for leaping ; 
and after that, as it was now the sunset, the Laird and gentlemen 
thought proper to dismiss the company with a deoch-an-dhorris 
and good-night. So, everyone made for his own home as well as 
he could.’ 

This young Laird of Saddell was that John Campbell, Esq., of 
Saddell, who was Esquire to the Knight of the White Rose (Charles 
Lamb, Esq.,) at the famous Eglintoun Tournament. Prince Louis 
Napoleon Buonaparte was at this tournament, and had several 
bouts at broadsword with Mr. Lamb, who was step-brother to Lord 
FEglintoun. They were clad in heavy armour, the former without 
cuissesor gyves. Mr. Campbell was unable to tilt at the tournament, 
having received an awkward splinter wound in the arm when stand- 
ing a thrust for practice. His accident was thus referred to by 
Barham in his Ingoldsby Legend, ‘ The Cenotaph’ :— 


° Knights of St. John, 
Or Knights of St. John’s Wood, who once went on 
To the Castle of Goode Lorde Eglintoune. 
Count Fiddle-fumkin and Lord Fiddle-faddle, 
‘ Sir Craven,’ ‘Sir Gael,’ and ‘Sir Campbell of Saddell, 
(Who, as poor Hook said, when he heard of the feat, 
Was somehow knock’d out of his family seat.) 


THE COGE-MAKER’S TRIAL. 


James ’nan Gogan, the coge-maker, or, as he was commonly called, 
James Cogie, was a native of Campbelton, Argyllshire, and was, by 
trade, a cooper. He made a tolerable livelihood by making gogain 
or coges, which were small wooden dishes made up of staves, and 
without handles ; for clay-ware was not much used in those days. 
The dishes that adorned the dresser and table were, usually, a few 
pewter plates; but these were reserved for the Sabbath and great 
oecasions, and the coges were in ordinary use. Indeed, every child 
had its own coge to suit its own size, and to hold its porridge, milk, 
sowens, and every kind of soft food; so that there was a great 
demand for gogain, and the coge-maker’s was a good trade. It was 
a proverb in Cantire, when one was angry with another, that he 
would ‘ take a stave out of his coge for that,’ meaning thereby, that 
such an one would be lessened of his enjoyments. 

James Cogie wrought at his trade with diligence, and would 
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also, occasionally, go to the North Highlands with one of the many 
vessels that were engaged in the herring-fishery. In this vessel 
he would act as cooper, and he received very good pay for making 
the herring-tubs. Now, James Cogie, whatever may have been 
his virtues, was not over-scrupulous in his observance of the eighth 
commandment ; for, whenever he saw a block of wood that was 
suitable for his own purposes, he did not hesitate to endeavour to 
secure it. 

One day, being ashore in one of the fishing lochs, he saw a fine 
tree growing near to a gentleman’s mansion. The wood of this 
tree was peculiarly suited to the purposes of the coge-maker’s trade, 
and James conceived the idea of cutting down the tree, and making 
it his own property. At nightfall he carried his idea into practice, 
and, by the friendly light of the moon, cut up the trunk of the 
tree into blocks, called ‘ junks,’ and hid them amongst the bushes, 
so that he might be able to fetch them away one by one, and carry 
them home with him to Campbelton, and there convert them into 
coges. 

But the next day the gentleman looked out from the windows 
of his mansion and missed his tree; and, when he had called his 
servants, and they had made a careful search, they found the junks 
of wood concealed in the bushes. Then the gentleman was greatly 
enraged, and he declared he would have the perpetrator of the deed 
discovered and punished by law. Now, the law at that time was 
very severe; for it enacted that any person who should be found 
guilty of cutting down a tree without the liberty and consent of 
the proprietor, should lose his right hand by having it cut off at 
the wrist. James Cogie had no desire to lose his right hand ; for 
if he did, it would lose him the means of gaining a livelihood. So, 
in considerable alarm, he betook himself to his herring-boat, and 
there securely hid the one junk of timber that he had been able to 
carry off. 

But the herring-fishers had not ended their business in the loch, 
and James Cogie was forced to abide with them until they sailed 
back home again to Campbelton. And, in the meanwhile, the 
gentleman, when he was unable to discover the destroyer of his 
tree on the dry land, caused a search to be made in the various 
vessels that were in the loch. Being a magistrate, he summoned 
the crews before him and examined them one after another; but 
could make nothing of them, until James Cogie’s turn came. 

‘I sit here as a judge,’ said the gentleman, ‘and I put you upon 
your oath.’ 

Now, James Cogie had scruples of conscience about giving a 
false oath, but he was very ingenious in a certain sort of way: so he 
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resolved to appear very awkward, and not to understand the meaning 
of what was said to him. So when the Judge told him that he was 
upon his oath, and that he must swear, he replied, ‘I never sware 
in my life.’ 

‘Say you as I say, and do as I do!” said the Judge. 

‘Do as I do,’ echoed James. 

‘Hold up your hand, man!’ cried the Judge. 

‘ Hold up your hand, man!’ said James, quite seriously. 

‘Tut, tut, man! say what I say!’ cried the Judge. 

‘Tut, tut, man! say what I say!’ echoed James. 

‘Put out that stupid man!’ cried the Judge, pointing at James. 

‘Put out that stupid man!’ echoed James, pointing at the 
Judge. And in this way James Cogie was dismissed, for which 
he was very thankful; and when the herring-fishers asked him how 
he had fared with the Judge, James would answer, ‘I sware at the 
Judge, and the Judge sware at me.’ 

James Cogie had one child, a daughter, and a very pretty girl 
too; so she had many suitors, and her father proposed that he would 
give her to the one who was best at putting a hoop on a coge. 
So they met at his house one day, and he set them to work at 
coge-making, but one after another broke the hoop in driving it 
over the staves. One of the suitors was a greater favourite with 
the girl than all the others put together, and before he made his 
trial, she whispered to him, in her native Gaelic :— 


Nuair a sguireadh an ceareal re dol, 

Sguireadh m’athair fein ga chur ; 
which signifies : 

When the hoop did cease to go, 

“My father ceased to drive, I know. 


The young man took the whispered hint, and put on the hoop 
so carefully, that he succeeded in the attempt in which all the 
others had failed. So James Cogie gave him his daughter in 
marriage ; and her words continue to this very day to be repeated 
as a proverb by the coopers in Cantire. 








Our Wareh Out. 


Tra, lallah lal lah! lallah lal lah! lallah lal lah! Tra, lallah lal lah!’ 
with a tremendous emphasis on the final‘ lah.’ It could be nothing 
else than the ‘ assembly’ blared out in my very ears by the stentorian 
lungs of Johnny Tottles, our bugler; and I sprang up in bed at 
the sound. No Johnny Tottles was there, however, but there was 
a continuous crescendo movement of knuckles going on at the 
bedroom door: while the wife of my bosom, who had slept peacefully 
through the staccato, wakened up by my startled jump, began 
shaking me violently under the pleasing delusion that she was 
waking me—such are the ways of womankind. 

A vague sense of something important to happen that day was 
struggling through the labyrinth of my sleep-dazed brain, and 
finally emerged in a full realisation of the fact that this was Good 
Friday; and that my corps, or as much of it as could be got 
. together, was to start that very morning on its annual ‘ march 
out.’ 

When I craftily describe my corps as the Hundred and 
Oneth Fiddlesex, having its head-quarters in the very centre 
of Bohemia Proper, and mention that I have the honour to be 
junior lieutenant thereof, I feel that I am concealing its and my 
identity under a flimsy disguise which will be immediately pene- 
trated by the subtle forefinger of the knowing reader—but no 
matter. 

The first impulse of a man who has anything of importance 
on hand for the day is to make a dash at the window-blind; and 
even a junior lieutenant of a crack volunteer corps is not exempt 
from human weaknesses. In point of fact, I did make a dash at 
the window-blind ; and I groaned in spirit as I beheld the aspect 
of nature thereby disclosed. Good Friday in this instance sadly 
belied its name. It was,in truth, ashocking Bad Friday: utterly 
unworthy of even an English April, and that is saying a great deal. 
The winter had been unusually prolonged ; and on this soi-disant 
spring morning the icy sleet was being driven against the window 
panes by a bitter blast from the N.E. by E., easterly, or there- 
abouts, with at least a six-fire-engine power. 

I turned my gaze ruefully from the wintry scene without to 
the three chairs whereon were displayed, in all the pride and pomp 
of war, my new patrol jacket ; my superfine continuations (the fall 
of which over the boot had been specially pointed out to mein a 
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glow of professional pride by Mr. Buckles, the eminent military 
tailor, only the day before); and my new forage-cap, which, alas ! 
was to be substituted for the supremer glories of the ‘ Pickelhaube’ 
that gave me—so my wife fondly assured me—quite the air of a 
Life-Guardsman. In my own mind I had misgivings that the re- 
semblance was even stronger to Policeman X 1004 on our beat, 
who usually surveyed me with an air of critical scorn not unmingled 
with defiance whenever I chanced to pass him crowned with this 
latest achievement of military science. But the admiration of a 
wife for her liege lord is a sacred and mysterious thing, by no 
means to be limited by the grosser realities of life. Last, but not 
least, my eye fell upon the gleaming scabbard and hilt of my 
service sword, spotless and guiltless of rust or tarnish; and I 
could not help heaving a sigh as I thought of all this splendour 
limp and draggled and tawdry, after that miserable untimely sleet 
should have done its worst. There still remained one consolation, 
however. The yet more gorgeous panoply of full-dress had been 
carefully packed in my tin uniform case and sent on for transport 
by baggage waggon; and it, at least, was saved from present harm. 
Indeed, I reflected with a certain satisfaction that my emergence 
at church parade from the sombre chrysalis of more or less weather- 
stained undress into the butterfly-like effulgence of spotless 
scarlet tunic and silver-mounted helmet, would render the 
transformation all the more effective by contrast—provided always 
that this grim and gruesome Easter weather should by that time 
have repented of its ways and taken to smiling instead of 
weeping. 

I believe it is only the D of C who can postpone a 
parade on account of the weather—a proud privilege which I 
heartily envied him at that moment; but I was not H.R.H. 
Wherefore, calling to mind that ‘ England expects every man to do 
his duty,’ I shut out the ghastly scene without, and plunged 
boldly into my tub. An hour later, fortified by an excellent 
breakfast, I bade farewell to my wife and family on the doorstep, 
and sallied forth into the warring elements, prepared to do battle 
in my country’s cause against any odds that might turn up 
within a thirty-mile radius of the metropolis. 

There was something soothing in the evident respect which my 
martial appearance created in the minds of the populace as I 
rattled my scabbard along the pavement on my way to head- 
quarters. Even Policeman X 1004 stood at attention and saluted 
at the corner of the road. I noticed several maid-servants pause 
in their door-step scrubbing, and look after me open-mouthed and 
speechless with an ecstasy of admiration. Itistrue that there was 
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a certain flavour of derision in the remarks of the small boys whom 
I passed; but then the mind of the average small boy is incapable 
of feeling respect for anything in heaven or earth; and therefore, 
when I overheard such observations as ‘Oh my! Billy, ain’t he a 
guy ?’ or beheld a youthful imp imitating my military stride 
amidst the plaudits of his companions, I only curled my moustache 
with a noble scorn and passed on unheeding. 

Arrived at head-quarters, it was apparent that in my ardour 
for the fray I had arrived much too early ; for the square, although 
well filled by that marvellous London crowd which gathers 
together in so mysterious a way upon any occasion, from a 
shocking murder to a fallen cab-horse, was destitute of red-coats ; 
and though I could not but feel flattered by the sensation my 
appearance created among the damp and expectant multitude, I 
would rather not have been the sole recipient of their remarks and 
criticisms. There was nothing for it, however, but to ‘dree my 
weird’ as best I might; and summoning up as awe-inspiring an 
expression as I could manage, I squared my shoulders and marched 
boldly on the crowd, I rather flatter myself that some of the less 
well-informed took me for H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief 

- himself, come down in person to review the gallant Hundred and 
Oneth, for, as I strode through the serried ranks, a faint cheer 
rose in the air; and one rather grimy gentleman, rather maudlin 
I fear, even at that early hour, showed such an evident intention 
to embrace me fervidly, that I beat a hasty retreat into the office 
of the adjutant at head-quarters. I found the gallant captain 
who filled the post of acting-adjutant sitting moodily upon the 
edge of the table, from which coign of vantage he had a cheerful 
view of the dripping square without, and puffing ata very large 
cigar, with a vindictive expression which seemed to betoken some- 
thing gone wrong. 

‘ Hullo, Mars,’ he cried (I am generally called Mars in the 
corps from my enthusiastic pursuit of the art of war)—‘ Hullo, 
Mars, you’re about the first to arrive, I think. Have you seen 
such a thing as a horse about anywhere?’ No, I had not, seen 
such a thing, excepting, I added conscientiously, between the 
shafts of a cab. 

‘It’s no joke, I can tell you,’ continued the adjutant. ‘I have 
had the deuce and all of a bother about that charger.’ I assured 
him of my sympathy beforehand, and begged to hear the recital 
of his woes. 

‘Well, you see, Captain Jinks’ (our commanding officer) ‘and 
I both wanted a charger, and I knew that there was just the very 
thing I wanted at Snaffles’ stables. So I went down without 
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saying anything to Jinks, who lives close to me, you know, and 
got old Snaffles to give me the refusal of the horse. Well, Jinks 
(gay dog, Jinks, you know) had his eye on the same horse, and 
what does he do but go down on the sly and get Mrs. Snaffles to 
promise him this very beast; and so we went on, each thinking he 
had outwitted the other, until this morning, when I sent my man 
down to see if the charger was all right, and Mrs. Snaffles told 
him that Jinks had bespoke him. And it seems Jinks had sent 
his man down to make the same inquiry, and old Snaffles told 
him the horse was bespoke by me. Now, what the deuce could 
we do, you know? We couldn’t both ride the same horse, eh?’ 

I admitted that the appearance of two field officers astride 
upon the same animal was unusual, and might create confusion. 

‘But how did you manage after all ?’ I inquired. 

‘Manage!’ said the adjutant. ‘Why, of course Mrs. Snaffles 
had her way, and I was left in the lurch; so I’ve sent my man over 
to Curbes to get me another horse, and he ought to have been 
here with it before now.’ 

At this juncture a loud cheer was heard outside, and we both 
hastened to the window. A man was at the door in the act of dis- 
mounting from an animal bearing some general resemblance to a 
horse. It was in the nature of a rough outline, before the finish- 
ing touches had been put in; and as we noted the fine Roman 
nose, the deep hollow of the back (quite a ‘ Roman fall’), and the 
way in which the animal ‘stood over’ on two out of its three 
serviceable legs, we both unconsciously extemporised a short form 
of prayer for the preservation of the unhappy individual who was 
doomed to mount the unsafe edifice. In half a minute it was only 
too clear that this was the charger intended for the adjutant him- 
self; and I offered my sincere condolences to that afflicted officer 
upon the miserable fate which seemed to be in store for him. 

By this time the men were beginning to stream in rapidly; 
and the sober precincts of the old Bohemian Square were alive 
with the clank of weapons, and made glorious by broad dashes 
of brilliant scarlet, where groups had gathered themselves 
together. Every man was in heavy marching order, with havre- 
sack, water-bottle, and great-coat; the latter strapped on the back 
knapsack-wise. ‘The officers carried theirs rolled over the right 
shoulder in the fashion rendered familiar by the Prussians in the 
Franco-German war. 

As the time approached which had been fixed for our start there 
was a great deal of that preliminary commotion which always ac- 
companies a military spectacle, and which is so perplexing to out- 
siders. The ‘assembly’ was sounded, and as the men came hurrying 
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in from their temporary refuges they were formed up into com- 
panies; and the roll having been called, the usual inspection took 
place. The officers went through the interesting process of 
squinting down barrels (a proceeding strongly suggestive of a 
magpie looking into a marrow-bone), by no means adding to the 
immaculate appearance of their white gloves in the operation. 
Knapsack-straps were pulled, and disparaging remarks made upon 
the sit of belts and havresacks; and then, much refreshed, officers 
and men relapsed into a condition of ‘standing at ease,’ waiting the 
arrival of the commanding officer. 

In the mean time the band ‘discoursed most excellent music,’ 
to the great enjoyment of the outer crowd, for whom a military 
band has attractions far exceeding anything that could be pro- 
duced at Covent Garden or Her Majesty’s. 

The next event of importance was the appearance of our 
baggage waggon; which was a real one, bien entendu, and no 
make-up of a furniture van and carrier’s tilt. It had, in fact, been 
borrowed for the occasion from our good friends the Guards, and 
its object and uses were freely canvassed by the ever-growing 
crowd; some of whom opined that it was to carry off the sick and 
wounded ; while others were under the impression that the whole 
corps would betake themselves to rest under the tilt. 

Presently the commanding officer put in an appearance, and 
‘attention’ was called all along the line. As the gallant captain 
rode into the square, the adjutant and I botk took stock of the 
noble steed he bestrode ; and it was with a grim satisfaction that 
we discovered, from certain unmistakable sounds, that the animal 
was a roarer, and after all had not many more legs to stand upon 
than the adjutant’s own Bucephalus. I have reason to believe that 
both the rival claimants had been completely ‘done’; for each 
claims a preternatural knowingness in horse-flesh, and each solemnly 
swore that this horse was not the ‘very thing’ for which he had 
manceuvred. 

The parade-ground was by this time filled with an appreciative 
and admiring crowd of such portentous density that it became a 
serious question how we were to get through without perpetrating 
an indiscriminate slaughter of the innocents, for almost every 
woman had at least one baby attached to her person in some way 
or other ; but a happy inspiration came opportunely to the com- 
manding officer, who ordered the band to retire to some distance 
and play furiously a popular tune. This piece of strategy had the 
desired effect, and the crowd left us in peace while we were put 
through what appeared to most of us a quite unnecessary amount 
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of marching and countermarching: a sort of preliminary canter, 
the only object of which seemed to be to get us into wind. 

At last everything was ready. The band struck up ‘The girl 1 
left behind me,’ and amidst the cheers of our admiring country- 
men, we ‘formed fours’ and deployed majestically out of the 
square. Just as we were starting I noticed old Snaffles grinning 
covertly behind the crowd ; but his grin collapsed suddenly as the 
Commanding Officer caught sight of him, and called out, ‘ Confound 
it, Snaffles, my horse has gone lame already !’—which indeed 
appeared to be the fact. But the wily one was equal to the 
emergency. ‘It’s all right, Cap’en,’ he observed confidentially ; 
‘that’s only a’abit he’s got at starting. He’ll go like a two-year-old, 
once he warms to it !’—a statement the veracity of which it was 
too late to question. 

Looking round at this moment, I was concerned to see that the 
unlucky adjutant was again in difficulties. He was engaged in 
performing a sort of impromptu war dance on one leg at the side 
of his charger in an apparently vain attempt to get his other foot 
up to the stirrup. The venerable relic of equine nature itself did 
not seem to present any special difficulty ; for he stood so much 
over on his fore legs that one could almost have walked up his ribs 
on to his back, ladder-wise, and it was only afterwards that I fully 
understood the situation. It seems the tailor, in constructing a 
certain indispensable portion of the adjutant’s attire, had not 
made allowance for riding; and after many fruitless essays to get 
his foot up, my gallant friend was fain to accept a ‘leg-up’ 
obligingly offered by a sympathising coster. 

Our march through London was quite a triumphal procession, 
and the hearty enthusiasm of the following crowd would have been 
very gratifying had it not been somewhat embarrassing. The day 
being Good Friday was of course a general holiday, and as we 
tramped along, the crowd grew and grew, until it became rather a 
difficult matter to keep our formation under the pressure. The 
baggage waggon was, next to the band, the great object of atten. 
tion; and so pressing grew the curiosity of our followers that it 
became necessary to detach a rear guard with fixed bayonets to 
look after it. This manceuvre, although effective in a way, only 
increased the admiration with which our black-tilted waggon was 
regarded ; and again various theories were started as to its uses 
and destination; one of the most original being that it contained 
the wives and families of the married men! 

It is needless to say that we occasionally got into difficulties on 
our way through the crowded streets. A tram-car is an awkward 
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object to encounter, for it can’t get out of the way like an ordinary 
vehicle ; and although we were not called upon to charge any of 
these obstructives, they now and then harassed our flanks in a 
most uncomfortable manner. Being Good Friday, the great van 
demon was fortunately not in force ; but we were charged by a city 
omnibus or two, whose coachmen displayed a cultivated talent for 
invective worthy of a Thames bargee. 

However, we steadily marched through all difficulties, and after . 
we had left behind the streets of London Proper, our miscellaneous 
tail became tired of the sport, and to our great joy and relief 
gradually dropped off, till it only numbered half a hundred or so 
of the more enthusiastic among the crowd. 

At half-past one we made our first halt, and refreshed the 
inner man with a modest lunch at a certain suburban hostelry ; 
and resumed our march, unattended, thank goodness! by our 
admiring friends of the forenoon. 

We were soon in the open country; and to men jaded bya 
long course of London smoke the free air, and the fresh green of 
the fields, and the smell of the soil, were inexpressibly refreshing ; 
even though a damp mist hung over the face of nature, and an 
occasional spurt of sleet drove viciously against our faces as we 
marched. 

The pleasures of the country have been so often sung that I do 
not intend to launch out into any poetic description of the scenery. 
That sort of thing is getting rather hackneyed, and whatever 
enthusiastic pedestrians may say, I am inclined to believe that 
‘Shanks his mare’ is not the best stand-point from which to 
observe the beauties of nature, especially when the said mare is 
beginning to show signs of droopiness about the knees, after a hard 
march of four or five hours. One is apt at such times to look 
more at the road in front, and devote one’s mind to speculations as 
to the propinquity of the next halting-place, rather than to dwell 
lovingly and lingeringly upon soft blue distances and rich green and 
brown foregrounds. Then, although the joys of the country have 
formed the theme of many a poet, its drawbacks have never yet, 
so far as I know, found a chronicler. For example, it is very 
pleasant and idyllic to stroll along a green-carpeted lane with high 
hedgerows on either side, and with the scent of just awakening 
primroses and violets perfuming the air. But much of the poetry 
of the situation vanishes when a mad bull, or even a herd of wild- 
eyed oxen, makes its appearance suddenly round a corner. At 
such a moment matter triumphs sadly over mind. The intellec- 
tual faculties are swamped by the physical instinct of self~preserva- 
tion, and a man will probably (if no one is looking) yield to his 
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first impulse, and make a strategic movement, as rapidly as 
circumstances will permit, through the nearest hedge. 

Fortunately for our reputation, no such severe test was applied 
to our courage. It is true that we were before long charged by a 
flying squadron of bicyclists, who came down upon our ranks with 
a vigour and determination worthy of Cetewayo and his Zulu 
‘impis.’ But a bicyclist, however determined, undergoes at least 
as much risk in a collision as his objective; and although our 
friends seemed at first disposed to hold the road against us, the 
resolute front which was presented by our advance guard 
appalled them at the last moment, and they turned ignominiously 
on to the side turf. 

A little farther on, a welcome halt was called in the midst of 
the highway, for the purpose of distributing the billets for the 
night. This duty is performed by the quartermaster, who hands 
the billets to the sergeants, to be by them filled up and notified 
to the men. 

Our next stoppage was a particularly pleasant one, for it was 
made before the country house of one of our captains, who regaled 
the whole detachment on the lawn with ‘high tea,’ to which I 
need not say full justice was done by everyone; and we resumed 
our march with a sensation of general repletion which only tea 
is capable of bestowing on the recipient. 

At about 5.30 p.m. we arrived at our head-quarters for the 
night, which were established at the principal inn of the village ; 
and any stranger entering the place might easily have imagined 
that martial law had been established in that parish, when he 
beheld the formidable precautions taken to guard our camp from 
any possible surprise. The baggage waggon was drawn up in the 
inn yard, and a sentry placed over it. The guard was changed 
and a new one mounted over head-quarters; and although no 
entrenchments were thrown up, I rather flatter myself we should 
have given a good account of any enemy who had ventured to 
disturb our repose that night. 

After all the preliminaries had been arranged, and the men 
assigned to their various billets, we proceeded to dine in a fashion 
perhaps somewhat more luxurious than is customary in real 
warfare, and the first evening was spent in an harmonious and 
convivial manner befitting the close of an arduous day’s work. 

Later in the evening the officer of the day going his rounds 
lighted on a spectacle which filled him with wrath and indignation ; 
for he discovered the sentry who had been mounted on the baggage 
waggon, in flagrante delicto, in the very act of lighting his pipe 
to solace the weary hours of his post. Of course such a breach of 
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military discipline could not be overlooked; and court-martials 
and Heaven knows what other awful things were held out before the 
wretched sentry, who, however, finally escaped with a severe 
reprimand. We could not shoot him, nor put him in irons, as was 
at first suggested in the heat of the moment by the bellicose 
quartermaster; and to have relieved him from his sentry duty 
would have suited our friend’s book extremely well. 

Later still, the acting sergeant-major was ordered by the 
commanding officer to tell the senior bugler to blow the ‘ Last 
Post.’ 

‘If you please, sir,’ said the sergeant, ‘ he’s taken his boots off !’ 

‘Then tell him to blow it out of window, and be blowed to 
him !’—the last words sotto voce, of course. 

We were sitting over a quiet game of ‘Nap’ shortly after- 
wards, when a servant came to announce that the local policeman 
solicited an audience ; and presently a ruddy and bushy-whiskered 
individual sidled in, and drawing himself up in the doorway, 
saluted with military precision. 

‘Well, policeman,’ quoth the commanding officer, ‘ what can 
we do for you ?’ 

‘ Av ye plaze, sorr!’ said the official in a brogue that you might 
have broken your arm against, ‘ hopin’ I don’t intrude, sorr, I'm 
the parish constable !’ 

‘ Very good,’ replied the commanding officer benignly, ‘and an 
excellent officer, I have no doubt : but what can we do for you?’ 

‘ Well, you see, sorr, I was thinking you’d wish that the civil 
authority would act with the milingtery, an’ I came to ask if ye’d 
any orrrders, sorr !’ 

The civil power, in the person of this stalwart Milesian, was 
assured that we had no intention of interfering with his consti- 
tuted authority, and after accepting a little refreshment, departed 
with many expressions of good-will. 

After the fatigues of the day, we were most of us glad enough 
to turn in early, and accordingly we sought our couches, to rest, 
but not, alas! to sleep. For some of the younger men of our 
party showed that even the toils of the day had not abated much 
of their boisterous animal spirits; letting off their surplus supply 
in an improvised game of leap-frog along the corridors of the inn, 
attired in alight and airy costume which might have been con- 
sidered ‘full dress’ by the before-mentioned Zulu monarch, but 
which was somewhat deficient in essentials according to the 
sumptuary code of civilisation. 

I had not been in bed half-an-hour, when I became aware of a 
steady ‘drip, drip,’ somewhere in the room; and, relighting my 
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candle, I discovered that the soaking wet of the day had been too 
much for the roof of the inn; for the ceiling of my room was 
rapidly developing into an extemporised shower-bath, necessitating 
a prolonged struggle with a ponderous wooden bedstead, which 
had perforce to be removed out of the range of the descending 
waterspout. 

Even then the disturbances of the night were not over; for 
just as I was sinking into that calm sleep which is the reward of 
the righteous only, I was roused by the sound of somebody 
hammering at the door of the captain of the day in the next room, 
and the glimmer of a lantern under my door. 

‘ Who’s there ?’ inquired a sleepy voice. 

‘It’s only me!’ replied the quartermaster. ‘ Here’s Private 
Jones says he can’t find his billet!’ 

‘Oh—aw—-!’ here came a fearful yawn—‘all right! don’t 
bother—do the best you can—tell him to repor—aw—report 
circumstance in the morning!’ and the voice subsided into a 
drowsy hum. 

I sincerely hope Private Jones enjoyed a good night’s rest 
somewhere ; but I was much too sleepy to trouble my head about 
him just then. 

The next morning, after breakfast, I found the officer of the day 
sitting at a table with a large sheet of official foolscap before him 
and ‘ his eye in a fine frenzy rolling.’ It was in fact his duty to 
draw up a report, and the puzzlement was to know what on eartb 
he was to put in it. Looking over his shoulder, I read the follow- 
ing words written in a fine bold hand: ‘ Sir, I have the honour te 
report "—and nothing more. 

I complimented him upon the vigour of his opening sentence 
at least, and suggested that he should continue it, something in 
the form of a young lady’s diary :—‘*Got up. Heavenly morning 
Had breakfast, &c.’—but I am bound to say he did not seem at all 
to appreciate the humour of my suggestions. Indeed, his language 
was perhaps more violent than the occasion demanded. 

Presently, the bugle sounded to ‘fall in, and there was the 
usual hurry-scurry on such occasions. There was the customary 
rush of the man who is always late, and who comes in panting 
desperately and jerking out breathless fragments of apology ; and 
the man who at the last moment finds he has forgotten his pocket- 
handkerchief or something, and ‘ falls out’ to get it. Just as we 
were on the point of starting, the quartermaster, who is of an 
amorous temperament, and had had certain tender love passages 
with the pretty barmaid of the inn, disappeared, as he said, ‘to 
settle the bill.’ The operation, which was distinctly visible 
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through the open door, seemed to involve a great deal of close 
calculation. In fact, the barmaid and he had literally to ‘put 
their heads together’ a great many times before a settlement was 
arrived at. 

The events of this day resembled those of the previous one so 
much, that I do not intend to inflict its chronicle upon the good- 
natured reader. We marched, threw out advance and rear-guards, 
and went through a variety of evolutions, which were interesting 
to us as actors, but which, I fear, would prove ‘caviare to the 
general;’ and after a capital day’s work we arrived on Saturday 
evening at the head-quarters which had been arranged for us over 
the Sunday. 

The same precautions were taken as on the previous evening ; 
and our great waggon created a profound impression as it was drawn 
up in the yard, and a sentry placed to guard it from the attentions 
of the natives. 

*I thought them was volunteers, Bill, but they’s raal sodgers, 
themis! Look at their waggon,’ remarked a bucolic individual as 
we filed in; and there is no doubt that our ‘ Guards’ van’ threw a 
great deal of prestige over us in the eyes of the vulgar, who have 
not yet realised the fact that a volunteer now forms a real and 
integral part of his country’s system of defences. 

That evening, being the last available for conviviality, was spent 
in a very agreeable manner by everyone. We resolved ourselves 
into a sort of cave of harmony, the commanding officer making a 
most efficient chairman; and many a man developed a musical 
talent that night which had hitherto lain perdw and unsuspected 
even by himself. Infinitely various were the styles and types of 
the performers. There was the man whose ideal of exquisite 
humour is centred in the Great Gubbins or the Jolly Jones of Music- 
Hall celebrity, and who prides himself upon an exact imitation of 
their manners and gestures. The man who ‘isn’t used to singing 
comic songs,’ but is prevailed upon to sing one; and does it ina 
lugubrious fashion suggestive of internal agonies during the opera- 
tion. The man who sings sentimental ditties in a weak tenor 
with his head thrown back and his eyes seeking sympathy from the 
ceiling. The man who breaks down at the second verse, forgets 
his words, and, in hopeless confusion, is recommended to ‘ try back.’ 
The man who offers to sing a love song composed by himself, over 
which he gets maudlin, and sheds copious tears; to the great 
embarrassment of his neighbours, who pass him handkerchiefs 
ostentatiously over the table. The man who essays ‘ Ben Bolt’ in 
a shrill falsetto, shutting his eyes firmly and making horrible 
grimaces over the high notes. The man (a veritable Jingo this) 
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who obliges with a patriotic song, and frowns severely as he sternly 
denounces his country’s foes. Lastly, the most terrible type of all, 
the man who has no more voice nor music in him than a cock-rook, 
and yet will sing, in a stupendous roar like unto a great bull of 
Bashan. All these types, and more, were represented in the large 
room of our inn: and I feel sure that if any indomitable foe had 
cut through our guard and escaladed the inn wall, he would have 
stood dismayed before the terrific sounds which issued from that 
inn window; and would finally have been driven back with 
immense slaughter, routed and utterly demoralised, when the 
destructive volley firing of our last type was opened upon him. 

When bedtime came, it became apparent that there was a 
little hitch somewhere in the arrangements. Accommodation had 
been requisitioned for a certain number, and more men had turned 
up than had been counted upon. 

The landlord came with a long face to notify to the command- 
ing officer that the demand for beds was greater than the supply. 
‘Don’t you think, captain, some on ’em might sleep three in a bed?’ 
he suggested; but the proposition was received with such a shout 
of dismay that Boniface stood abashed. I don’t quite know how the 
difficulty was got over; but we all settled down somehow for the 
night. Some of the beds were, I fear, ‘ short’ in more senses than 
one. One tall private, a veritable son of Anak, solemnly assured 
me that he had to turn his bedfellows out every half-hour so that 
he might get a few minutes’ rest, across from corner to corner. I 
am bound to believe that man; but there is nevertheless a strain 
about his story. 

The almanack assured us that the next day was Easter Sunday. 
Without some such assurance the day might very well have passed 
for a typical Christmas, minus the holly and mistletoe, and the 
other conventional indications of jollity which are considered 
essential on that festive occasion. Two days of hard marching 
under wintry influences had, however, pretty well inured us to any- 
thing in the way of weather which even our fine old national 
climate could produce for our benefit. Easter is popularly supposed 
to be a season of peculiar joyousness; for, apart from religious 
associations, it is the beginning of spring, when all nature is 
expected to cast off its winter gloom, and burst out into fresh 
verdure. On this particular Easter Sunday not a leaf nor even 
a bud had dared to burst its bonds and emerge into the bitter 
air. The gaunt trees waved their naked arms in passionate protest 
against the wintry blasts, and the hedges showed grim and black 
against the misty background of fields, and the grey sodden roads, 
all puddly with yesterday’s rain. Notwithstanding these draw- 
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backs, we endeavoured manfully, like Mark Tapley, to be jolly 
under adverse circumstances; and the rigour of the atmosphere 
without only heightened our appreciation of the very excellent 
breakfast prepared for us by our host of the Blue Boar. 

It is true, church parade, with a thermometer marking 
something perilously near freezing-point, did not present itself to 
our minds as at all an attractive thing; but, as the commanding 
officer judiciously observed, the morals of the men must be 
attended to; and an example of strict propriety had to be set to 
the rural inhabitants. 

So we marched to church, accompanied, I verily believe, by the 
entire able-bodied population of the town; and I hope and trust 
that the example of decorum presented by our corps was not 
without its effect upon the rising youth of that parish. Neverthe- 
less, I fear that our presence on that occasion may not have been 
altogether welcome to those rural beaux. The bells of the church 
rang sweetly as we marched to the building, and the other belles of 
the church smiled no less sweetly upon us inside. Indeed, the 
pastoral Corydons were completely cut out by our scarlet tunics, 
and many a wrathful glance was cast by a scowling yokel as some 
pretty girl proudly shared her hymn-book with a stalwart 
“soldier-lad.’ 

‘Sally wulln’t look at oi loikely when these here volunteer 
sodgers be about,’ I overheard one morose youth remark to another, 
vindictively. It is to be hoped that the seeds of jealousy thus 
sown bore no after-fruit to the detriment of the maidens or their 
resentful swains, 

At the end of the service we marched back again to our 
quarters; and now occurred a thing which I would gladly refrain 
from mentioning, but that strict conscientiousness obliges me to 
refer to it. 

We marched gaily along until we came in sight of our inn; 
when we were astonished to find a sentry belonging to another corps 
mounted outside the gate. This was bad enough ; but when at our 
approach the sentry cried, ‘Guard turn out!’ and a strange guard 
did turn out to oppose our entrance into our own head-quarters, it 
was a little too much for our patience. 

‘Look here, my good man! These are our quarters,’ said the 
captain commandant mildly to the sergeant in charge. ‘ Just be 
good enough to move out of our way! Mark time!’ he shouted, 
as our men, who had not been halted by their officers, pushed on 
from the rear all unconscious of anything amiss. 

And then amidst the tramp, tramp of our corps an animated 
colloquy took place between the captain on the one side and the 
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audacious sergeant of the guard on the other. The latter was 
firm in his resolve to allow no one to pass without the mot du 
jour, and it is impossible to say what turn events might have 
taken, even to the storming of the position by our hungry and 
infuriated men, had not an officer of the rival corps come out to 
explain. 

It seems that, secure in our safety from attack, the command- 
ing officer had marched all his men to church, omitting the 
precaution of leaving a guard at head-quarters. The other corps, 
taking the same town in their march, had halted all unknowingly 
at owr inn, and finding how matters stood, had taken this means 
of teaching us a lesson. They had, in fact, taken temporary 
possession of our head-quarters; and all our camp property, 
baggage, and ammunition were theirs by right of conquest ! 

lt was with difficulty that the men restrained themselves from 
bursting into a roar of laughter as the comic side of the incident 
began to dawn upon them; and though we fumed a good deal at 
the trick which had been played upon us, we could not but admit 
that we had been fairly caught. So after the men had been 
dismissed a general fraternisation took place between the rival forces, 
and amity and goodwill were restored. 

The following day we started upon our return march, and 
I will not weary the reader with a repetition of its details. 
Suffice it to say that we marched into London again with no 
diminution of enthusiasm on the part of the admiring cockneys, 
whose reception of us could scarcely have been warmer had we 
returned a conquering army, fresh from the slaughter of innumer- 
able enemies, and bearing upon each manly breast the proud 
distinction of the Victoria Cross. 

So ended our ‘ march out ;’ and I returned to the domestic joys 
of my family with my body invigorated by healthful exercise, and 
my mind expanded and refreshed by contact with the direct 
influences of nature: such influences as even nature can only 
bestow when she is untainted by the reek and steam of a great 
city. 
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BY JUSTIN M°CARTHY. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


GABRIELLE’S GREAT HOPE FULFILLED. 


CLARKSON FIELDING presented himself at his brother’s a day or two 
after as if nothing had occurred. 

‘ Why, Clarkson, I thought you had gone off to California or 
Patagonia again,’ Sir Wilberforce said. ‘ Where were you all this 
time? We were quite alarmed about you.’ 

Fielding wondered who were the ‘ we’; but did not ask any 
question. He had been schooling himself down a good deal during 
his absence. He explained that he had been back to his old lodg- 
ings for a while. 

‘I have a lot of things to put in order there, you know,’ he 
said ; ‘papers andallthat. Ithink of going off somewhere again : 
one must do something.’ 

‘Don’t see why you could not make up your mind to stay here,’ 
Sir Wilberforce said. ‘There’s plenty for you to do, you know, 
Clarkson. I have a good deal of your money—it’s yours and not 
mine; poor father would always have it kept for you, and so 
there’s no compliment in the matter; and there are lots of things 
to do in England. You must have knocked about the world quite 
enough, I am inclined to think. Settle down, my boy, settle down. 
Politics, now—quite fascinating, I believe, for people who have an 
interest in that sort of thing. I dare say that many people think 
I ought to be in the House of Commons. Poor father would 
certainly have liked one of us to be in the House, I know. But I 
haven’t. any taste that way; practical science is more my line. 
Why can’t you go in for politics? You could get a seat as easily 
as anything.’ 

‘TI don’t think I should be much of a success, Wilberforce ; I’m 
afraid I don’t quite understand all about the county franchise and 
the judicature bill.’ 

‘ But foreign affairs, you know—the Eastern Question, American 
politics and that sort of thing. You might talk very well on such 
subjects as that—when occasion required, of course ; when occasion 
required. I believe lots of the men in the House know nothing 
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of foreign politics, or of anything, by Jove, for that matter. And 
then you need not speak unless you liked. It’s not by any means 
necessary for a man to speak. Some of the best men in the House 
never open their mouths, I’m told.’ 

‘Perhaps my political opinions wouldn’t agree with yours, 
Wilberforce. I am an awful Radical, you know—a sort of Red 
Republican.’ : 

‘God bless my soul! you don’t say so? I had no idea at all. 
But that won’t last, I dare say. All young men are that way, I 
fancy. It passes off; it’s like falling in love, and infidelity, and so 
on. Still, it would be better to wait perhaps. Well, then, let me 
see, there’s the army. You wouldn’t think of the army?’ 

‘A little past the time for beginning, I am afraid,’ Fielding 
said with all possible gravity. 

‘Yes, yes; I dare say it is. But the volunteers, now—why not 
the volunteers? A commission might be got, I dare say ; do they 
have a commission in the volunteers? Anyhow, you might become 
a captain of volunteers and take a lot of interest in the drill 
and the marching and all that; it gives one something to think 
about.’ 

Fielding shook his head. 

‘I don’t think I should care for mere playing at soldiers,’ he 
said. 

‘Well, well, there are no end of other things. Why, let me 
see—the bar, for instance. Why not the bar, Clarkson? You 
might go in for being Lord Chancellor one of these days.’ 

‘Why not the Church?’ Clarkson asked. 

Sir Wilberforce looked up in sudden doubt as to whether 
Clarkson was really serious this time. 

‘Well, yes; the Church of course, if a man had any turn that 
way; what could be better? If he had a turn that way, really, 
Clarkson ; but I don’t know, somehow.’ 

‘You don’t think I have a turn that way, Wilberforce, and you 
are quite right. It was only a very stupid joke of mine. I am 
afraid I have really no turn for anything that is steady or good or 
respectable, and I doubt whether I am young enough to mend. I 
think I am at my best when knocking about the world. At least 
I don’t get in anybody’s way then—— 

‘Come, now, Clarkson, you mustn’t talk in that way—no, no, 
you must not indeed. That sounds as if you thought we did not 
want you here, and that isn’t so, you know ; it really isn’t.’ 

Again Clarkson mentally wondered who were ‘ we.’ 

‘I didn’t mean that indeed, Wilberforce.’ 

‘No, no,’ Wilberforce went on; ‘we couldn’t stand that, you 
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know ; I couldn’t afford to lose you again just after finding you. I 
haven’t been so happy for years as since you turned up. I don’t 
mean to say that I kept thinking of you all the time you were 
away as much as I ought to have done; people don’t, you know. 
You had become a sort of myth to me, my boy; like the wander- 
ing Jew, or the Man in the Moon, or something. But I am really 
delighted that you have turned up, and I feel monstrously obliged 
to Mrs. Vanthorpe for having brought us together—Gad, what a 
trump of a woman she is! I have something to talk to you about 
presently concerning her, but just now I want to have this out with 
you about your leaving England, which I think is very unnecessary 
and unwise; and I don’t like it at all. I want you here. There 
are only the two of us, and there’s nothing now to keep us asunder.’ 

There was something very moving in the earnest simplicity of 
Wilberforce. Clarkson felt greatly touched by it. 

‘ We ought to have known each other much sooner, Wilberforce. 
I shouldn’t have spent so much of my life knocking aimlessly 
about the world if I had known what sort of a fellow you were.’ 
Then he told Wilberforce of the time when he actually came to that 
house with the intention of seeing and speaking to his brother, and 
- how, happening to see Wilberforce on his horse preparing for a ride, 
he changed his mind and did not make himself known. 

*God bless my soul, Clarkson, what an extraordinary thing to 
do! I never heard of such athing. Why, I should have been 
delighted to see you; I always thought poor father was too hard, 
you know. Gad, he was often hard enough on me, I can tell you; 
I hadn’t it all my own way, by any means.’ 

‘Well, you see one result of it all,’ said the younger brother, ‘is 
that I can’t settle to anything, Wilberforce. I don’t think I could 
bring myself to sit down to any steady pursuit; I am not young 
enough to begin all over again.’ 

‘Better try, better try before you give up, Wilberforce said 
cheerily. ‘Turn to something for a while, anyhow. Art, now; I 
suppose you haven't any taste that way ?’ 

Fielding shook his head. 

‘Literature? Lots of fellows write books nowadays that 
don’t seem to me a bit better than you might do, or any one if he 
only tried. Then there’s business; the City. You might do some- 
thing in banking, or the China trade; capital things ; keep a fellow 
at work and give him something to think of. I wish you would 
turn your attention to practical science with me; I could find you 
occupation enough, and we could work together; and you have no 
idea what a hold it takes on you once you go into it.’ 
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‘I think I should like to try a little exploring,’ the younger 
man said with some hesitation. 

‘ Africa and that sort of thing? I don’t think I would do that, 
Clarkson. It’s used up, isn’t it? Every fellow does exploring in 
Africa now, and reads a paper at the Geographical Society, and 
writes a book with queer pictures of black men and women. I 
don’t think I would turn to that if I were you. No, my boy, stay 
at home for the present at all events; I can’t let you go away again 
just yet.’ 

Fielding made no answer. It was hard not to yield to his 
brother’s kindly pressure, and yet he felt that the one thing he now 
could not do was to remain in London. It was easy, however, to turn 
aside the stream of any conversation in which Sir Wilberforce was 
engaged, and Fielding did so now by reminding him that he had 
something to tellabout Mrs. Vanthorpe. Fielding fully expected to 
hear that Sir Wilberforce had proposed for her and been accepted. 
But it was only about Paulina. Sir Wilberforce told of his own 
intervention, and how it had ended, and how Paulina had disap- 
peared. All this was very interesting news to the young man. 
He cordially approved of all that Wilberforce had done, and gave 
him fresh reasons drawn from his own knowledge of Paulina’s history 
to make Wilberforce satisfied that he had taken the right course. 
But Clarkson kept thinking all the time how unsuccessful had 
been his attempt to induce Gabrielle to listen to reason. Wilber- 
force seemingly had had his own way without any trouble, and 
spoke almost as one who already had authority in the matter. 
The African exploring enterprise began to commend itself more 
and more to the younger brother while he listened to the narrative 
of the elder. , 

‘I think I shall ask her to marry me, Clarkson; I really think 
I shall,’ Wilberforce said abruptly. 

‘You haven’t done so yet ?’ 

‘No, I haven’t done so yet. I have been turning it over 
in my mind; I begin to think more and more that it would be 
the very best thing I could do. Don’t you think so, Clarkson, 
eh?’ 

‘She would make any man whom she married very happy, I 
am sure; unless he were a very stupid man,’ Clarkson said empha- 
tically. His brother’s eyes lighted with pleasure. 

‘The thing is, would she have me, Clarkson? There’s the rub, 
isn’t it? I'm not young, you see; not what she would call young ; 
and I’m not particularly good-looking; never was; and I’m not 
clever. I shouldn’t like to ask her, if I were to be refused; I 
don’t mind about myself the being refused; I mean I should not 
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hesitate about asking her on that ground merely ; a man must take 
his chance—eh? But I shouldn’t like the idea of annoying her, 
you know; and then perhaps if she wouldn’t marry me it wouldn’t 
be right to go and see her any more for a long time; and, by Jove, 
Clarkson, I shouldn’t like that one bit. Do you know I have a 
great idea of taking Leven into my confidence ; he’s a nice fellow 
Leven. Do you know him?—no? You must know him. Come 
over there with me one day. To ask Leven whether he thinks she 
would be likely to have me—there wouldn’t be anything indelicate 
in that, Clarkson, you don’t think ?’ 

Sir Wilberforce talked on, and Clarkson had to listen and 
do his best not to seem either disturbed or wanting in interest. 
Then Sir Wilberforce proposed that they should both call on 
Gabrielle that day. 

‘She'll be glad to see you, Clarkson ; she thinks you are a little 
huffed, I believe, or something of that sort, because she didn’t take 
your advice about that woman ; but you are not of course, are you? 
I told her I was sure you were not. Now you shall go and pay her 
a visit along with me, and we'll show her that you are not a bit put 
out ; and she'll be pleased, I know.’ 

Did Clarkson like to go? Did he dislike to go? He could 
not have told any one; he could not have made it clear to himself if 
he had tried. A wise and strong man doubtless would not have 
gone; but on the other hand a still wiser and stronger man 
would surely have gone and schooled his feelings so that no one 
should suspect that he was concerned about anything in particular. 
Clarkson decided to go. In his heart he was glad of any excuse 
for seeing Gabrielle, and he told his reason and conscience that it 
was necessary he should go lest Wilberforce should suspect any- 
thing and be put to useless pain. His feelings towards Wilberforce 
were a curious compound of gratitude, affection, and a sort of 
compassion, such as one has for some child or woman whose simple 
goodness deprecates intellectual criticism. 

They walked to Gabrielle’s, and Wilberforce talked all the way 
of his projects and successes in the application of practical science 
to English domestic life. Clarkson compelled himself to listen 
and answer, although he sometimes longed to shout out as a relief 
to the tension of his feelings. At Gabrielle’s a surprise awaited 
the brothers. A visitor was there whom they never expected to 
see. They found Mrs. Leven in affectionate companionship with 
Gabrielle. 

Walter Taxal in the fulness of his emotions told Mrs. Leven 
the first time he met her of his bitter disappointment and of 
Gabrielle’s unconquerable devotion to the memory of Albert. 
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Poor Taxal never supposed that he had any rival but the dead 
Albert. He knew that Albert’s mother credited Albert’s widow 
with a desire to marry again, and many warning hints had given 
him to understand that Mrs. Leven suspected Gabrielle of a desire 
to marry him. Inspired partly by a kind of resentment, as if Mrs. 
Leven had betrayed him to his disappointment, and partly by a 
chivalrous resolve to set Gabrielle right in Mrs. Leven’s eyes, the 
young man told all that had happened to him; how he had made 
manly love and been rejected, and not merely rejected but rebuked, 
and how he had come away from Gabrielle’s presence and her 
remonstrances almost as penitent as if he had been doing some 
wrong. Albert Vanthorpe, according to him, was the girl’s saint. 
She was devoting herself to his memory ; she would bury her youth 
in his grave. 

Then with a rush Mrs. Leven’s old affection for the young 
woman came back. The girl who thus honoured Constance 
Leven’s son could not be unworthy of Constance Leven’s love. 
Even in her best moods Mrs. Leven regarded things and people in 
the light of personal property or appanages. She loved her son 
Albert while he continued devoted to her; she was angry with 
him when he became devoted to Gabrielle. She never could for- 
give the elder son who had shown that he could live without her. 
She loved Gabrielle while Gabrielle was like a particularly sub- 
missive daughter. She grew angry with the girl when Gabrielle 
showed that she could have a will and a conscience of her own. 
But now Gabrielle had proved her devotion to the memory of 
Constance Leven’s son, and this was homage to Constance Leven. 
She had a fitful nature, swept every now and then from the moor- 
ings of conscience and reason by some strong and stormy gust of 
emotion. She quarrelled with her son Philip in a fit of emotion ; 
she quarrelled with Gabrielle in the same way; she had married 
Major Leven in the same way. Now came another current of 
emotion, andit drove her to Gabrielle’s side. It was characteristic 
of Mrs. Leven that she never for a moment doubted as to the 
manner in which her overtures would be received. She simply 
pardoned Gabrielle. She told her husband that she was greatly 
pleased by the young woman’s devotion to Albert’s memory. She 
ordered her carriage, and straightway delighted and bewildered 
Gabrielle by presenting herself in her daughter-in-law’s house and 
announcing that she had made up her mind to forgive Gabrielle 
and that they were to be friends once more. It was on the very 
day of this reconciliation that Sir Wilberforce and Fielding went 
together to see Gabrielle. 

They found Gabrielle overflowing with the rapture of her 
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recovered friendship. Her joy shone through her. She besought 
of Wilberforce and Clarkson to be witnesses of, and sharers in, her 
happiness. Wilberforce was simply delighted. He thought it all 
did the highest honour to her head and heart. It was another 
reason for admiration of her to find that she was so devoted to the 
elder lady. ‘Gad, there isn’t too much of that sort of thing 
among girls to-day,’ he thought. He liked Mrs. Leven, toc, from 
the first. There was something imposing and stately about her. 
If a man must have a mother-in-law he thought it was not easy to 
see how he could have a nicer mother-in-law than that, and, by 
Jove, he didn’t believe half the bad things that were said about 
mothers-in-law. He had thought of this even before Mrs. Leven’s 
reconciliation with Gabrielle, and now of course he was prepared 
to like her all the better. Mrs. Leven for her part much liked 
him. He seemed so good-humoured, so respectable, and so strong, 
that she could not but like him. She was getting not to like young 
men much. They were all too opinionated, too full of their own 
whims and conceits. They thought too much of themselves in 
every way. She found herself thinking that if she were to have a 
son-in-law she should like just such a man as Sir Wilberforce 
Fielding. Even at that moment she wondered what Gabrielle 
thought of him, and she began to find the doubt coming up in her 
mind whether it would not be wrong to expect Gabrielle to live 
lonely all her life because of her devotion to Albert Vanthorpe’s 
memory. 

The younger Fielding she did not like at all, and Fielding 
disliked her with a curious instinct. He would have disliked her 
because she had treated Gabrielle so badly all this long time, but 
he disliked her now because she had chosen to be reconciled in 
that imperious and queenly way, and because Gabrielle put up 
with it and did homage for it, and was overwhelmed with joy 
because of it. In truth he found himself perhaps for the moment 
of less importance than he could have liked in that. little circle. 
He did not seem to have any particular place there. He felt sure 
Mrs. Leven would put Gabrielle against him if she could, and 
Gabrielle now was in a mood of mind to believe anything Mrs. 
Leven told her. 

Yet Gabrielle did not neglect Fielding. On the contrary, she 
thanked and praised him again and again for the earnest advice he 
had given her, and she told Mrs. Leven how much she was obliged 
to him and how ungracious she feared she had been. Mrs, Leven 
from the first moment felt an antipathy to the young man, and 
thought his presence there of sinister import. She remembered 
what Major Leven had told her of him; she saw in him the very 
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young man to turn a girl away from the deference and devotion 
due to her elders. 

‘Your brother is not like you, Sir Wilberforce,’ she said in an 
undertone ; ‘I should never have known him to beany one of your 
family.’ 

‘ Well, Clarkson’s so much younger, you see,’ the good-natured 
Wilberforce explained. ‘And then, Mrs. Leven, he’s such a 
good-looking young fellow. We hadn’t the same mother, you 
know ; and he’s been all about the world, while I have been stagnat- 
ing here.’ 

‘Yes, I heard that he was a good deal about the world,’ Mrs. 
Leven said with significant emphasis. 

‘And he wants to go all about the world again, Mrs. Leven, 
much to my dissatisfaction, I can assure you. I tell him that he 
had much better remain at home and settle down.’ 

‘Young men find it very hard to settle down, I believe, when 
they have lived much of that sort of life. I have had some expe- 
rience of that kind in my own family.’ 

‘Yes, yes; so I have heard; sorry to hear it; great trouble to 
you, of course.’ 

‘We owe a great deal to your kindness and energy in that 
matter, Sir Wilberforce—of the person who unfortunately was 
married by my elder son.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ Sir Wilberforce hastened to say. ‘I 
thought it was a pity, you know, that Mrs. Vanthorpe should be 
troubled, and I was afraid that she would be put upon—wouldn’t 
understand things—that’s why I took the liberty of calling on 
Major Leven about it ; and very good of you both, I’m sure, to for- 
give my intrusion.’ 

‘It is not always, Mrs. Leven said with a sigh, ‘that one can 
find such delicate and judicious advice and help in a family dis- 
grace ; for of course it is a disgrace.’ 

‘Oh, by Jove, you know, as to that, every family has something 
of that kind, I dare say, if we only knew. There will be wild 
young fellows always. But I hope you have not heard any more 
from that lady—that person, Mrs. Leven.’ 

‘We have not heard from her since. No. Major Leven is in 
some alarm about her, unnecessarily, I think. She has no claim 
on us any further. We made her what I think a very liberal offer, 
and she rejected it insolently. I don’t see what more she can have 
to do with us. Iam not in the least uneasy about anything she 
can do.’ 

* Still, I think I would have bought her off, if I were you,’ 
Fielding the younger said. Gabrielle and he had now joined in 
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the conversation on the mention of Paulina. ‘She’s capable of 
anything.’ 

‘We offered her a yearly sum enough to maintain her in 
respectability,’ Mrs. Leven answered in somewhat stately style; ‘I 
would not consent to go any further than that.’ 

‘It’s no use standing on one’s dignity with a woman of that 
kind, Fielding urged. ‘She can annoy you, and you can’t annoy 
her.’ 

‘I don’t believe the poor creature is half as bad as all that,’ 
Gabrielle pleaded earnestly. ‘She showed by her conduct in this 
house that she has some generous impulses.’ 

Something was said about the alarm given to poor Miss Elvin, 
which, however, only seemed to amuse Sir Wilberforce. 

‘Where is that girl now?’ Fielding asked in his abrupt way, 
turning to Gabrielle. 

‘She has gone on a visit to Lady Honeybell’s; Lady Honeybell 
is very kind to her.’ 

‘I'd let her stay at Lady Honeybell’s, if I were you,’ said 
Fielding. ‘TI don’t like that girl; there’s something treacherous 
about her look.’ 

_ It seems to me that you don’t lixe any of my friends,’ Gabrielle 
said. 

‘That young man gives his opinion much too dogmatically,’ 
Mrs. Leven thought to herself. ‘If I were Gabrielle I would not 
allow him to talk in that sort of way. I must advise her. How 
unlike he is to his brother ! ’ 

‘ Major Leven is having a great meeting somewhere to-night, 
isn’t he ?’ Sir Wilberforce asked her. 

‘He is—at St. James’s Hall. Something about a colony. I 
do not quite understand the subject.’ 

‘ Sure to be some good cause,’ Sir Wilberforce politely said. 

‘Major Leven only lives for every good cause,’ Gabrielle 
declared with fervour. 

‘Young Taxal is to speak, I see,’ Sir Wilberforce said. ‘I 
should like to go if I cared more about politics: but I don’t. Are 
you going, Mrs. Leven?’ 

‘No; I did not think of going; unless, Gabrielle, you would 
like to come, dear ?” 

‘Oh, no,’ Gabrielle answered hastily, and growing a little red ; 
‘ T should not like to go.’ 

Mrs. Leven at once understood Gabrielle’s reason for not going, 
and her confusion. It was because Walter Taxal was to be there. 
‘Very proper and very becoming on her part,’ she thought—* she 
is a dear girl, and my own Gabrielle still!’ 
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The brothers presently went away. As Clarkson was going, 
Gabrielle held out her hand to him and looked in his face with 
an expression of so much happiness and such an appeal for his 
sympathy in her happiness, that the heart of the young man was 
touched to the quick. She seemed so joyous, so anxious that all 
the world should share her joy, so unconscious of any reason why 
any one now should not be happy, that it seemed to him as if a 
formal declaration from her that she cared nothing about him 
could not have been more conclusive. Some expression of this 
must have come into his face, for he saw a sudden look of surprise 
and almost of pain come into hers. She felt as if for some unknown 
reason the friend to whom she specially looked for sympathy in her 
happiness was refusing it to her. 

‘Why should she care about me?’ he thought. ‘She will 
marry Wilberforce and be very happy.’ His mind was more than 
ever made up to leave England. He now only thought of how 
this could be done with least pain to his brother. ‘ She will not 
care.’ 


Cuarrer XXIV. 


‘FURENS QUID FEMINA.’ 


TsE great public meeting about which Sir Wilberforce spoke to 
Mrs. Leven took place that night. It was to be a grand popular, 
not to say national, demonstration. People were streaming into 
St. James’s Hall fur more than an hour before the opening of the 
proceedings. Huge placards at the doors invited the public to 
keep streaming in still. The stalls, the whole floor of the hall, the 
galleries, and the platform—admission to this latter place being for 
those privileged with special tickets—were soon filled by an excited 
crowd. Major Leven and his friends had found a really delightful 
grievance to charge against the government. The Colonial Office 
had intimated to the colonists of Victorietta that it would be a 
proper thing for them to take on themselves a certain share of the 
cost of defending the colony against invasion on the part of any 
aggressive foreign power. The colony of Victorietta had been for 
along time anxious to connect itself with the great political move- 
ments of the world. It had looked with jealousy upon the excit- 
ing complications, entanglements, and dangers which other depend- 
encies of the British Crown were privileged to enjoy. Canada, 
India, New Zealand, the Cape, even Jamaica, occasionally gave 
subject for great political and parliamentary excitement, . while 
ambitious Victorietta was hardly ever named in the British Senate. 
This was humiliating for some of the nobler spirits among the 
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colonists. They therefore got up a panic of invasion. It became 
a theory with them that the eyes of all foreign states hostile to 
England, or jealous of her, were fixed with especial keenness on the 
little colony, and that the unfriendly statesmanship of continental 
Europe regarded Victorietta as the very place where the severest 
blow could be given to England’s strength and pride. Victorietta 
was a small island situated in the midst of a positive waste of 
ocean. It was not known even by name in most of the continental 
chancelleries. Many otherwise excellent maps omitted to give it 
a place. But the colonists nevertheless persuaded themselves that 
the eyes of hostile Europe were on them, and that projects for the 
invasion of Victorietta were occupying the minds of the French, 
the Germans, the Russians, the Americans, and the Fenians. They 
got up an elaborate and extensive plan of fortifications and they 
called for the loan of a fleet and an army from the parent country. 
The colonial minister refused to believe in any imminent danger. 
He pointed with pedantic official obstinacy to the fact that 
there was no continent anywhere nearer to the island than three 
thousand miles, and that her nearest neighbour was a great English 
colony. The statesmen of Victorietta were not to be thus put off. 
They pressed their demand again and again ; they sent a deputa- 
tion to London ; they besieged the Colonial Office. The Colonial 
Office held out, and would go no further than an offer to bear part 
of the expense if the alarmed islanders would bear the remainder ; 
and the expense was in any case to be only that of a very much 
moderated project of fortification and defence. Then the deputa- 
tion turned to the British public and got hold of Major Leven and 
Walter Taxal. A pretty vigorous agitation set in. The news- 
papers took up the quarrel. It was made the subject of several 
questions, various notices of motion and one ‘ count-out’ in the 
House of Commons. The impression on one side of the controversy 
was that the glory of England was gone for ever if the patriotic 
representations of Victorietta should be disregarded by a degenerate 
British Ministry. The contention, on the other hand, was that the 
last straw would be laid upon the back of that cruelly overburdened 
camel the British taxpayer if the cost of any part of the defences 
of Victorietta were to be imposed on him. The one class of 
patriots appealed to the memories of Drake and Raleigh ; the 
other to the economical precepts of Mr. Cobden. 

Major Leven flung himself into the battle. He was heart and 
soul with the cause of Victorietta. He would have gone in, if the 
colonial patriots desired it, for fortifying their island with a 
triple wall of brass. He listened with full and ready faith to all 
the stories which told of plans actually drawn up by the mili- 
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tary authorities of St. Petersburg, or Berlin, or Washington, for 
the occupation of Victorietta in the event of a war with England. 
He had no words strong enough to express his indignation and 
contempt for the unworthy aud unpatriotic ministry who could 
think of the money cost on such an occasion. He got up the 
meeting at St. James’s Hall. A peer who had in his long-past 
early days been under-secretary for the colonies for about three 
months, and was never invited to occupy any office again, was an- 
nounced as the chairman of the meeting. The people of England, 
men and women, were invited by placard to attend in their theu- 
sands and stand up for the rights of the colonies which are at 
once the ornament and the strength of England. Major Leven’s 
name was put prominently forward as one of the speakers. The 
night came, and the hall, as we have said, was crowded. It was 
evident from the first. that opinion was not wholly unanimous. 
Major Leven represented the more popular side undoubtedly, and 
the more numerous party; but there was a considerable force of 
economical dissent and scepticism. The ladies of England were 
nut unrepresented. Claudia Lemuel and some of her friends were 
in one of the galleries. 

Walter Taxal was present. He had promised to speak, and he 
kept his word, although it must be owned that his mind was 
almost as far away from the hall as the slighted Victorietta itself. 
Mr. Lefussis was bustling about the committee-room and the plat- 
form full of excitement and hyperbole. The Chairman spoke, and his 
speech was listened to with that respect which the British public 
usually show for a peer well stricken in years, who is understood 
to have held office in the dim time when there really were English 
statesmen. Walter Taxal spoke with great vigour and fluency. 
No one would have thought that the young man was deeply 
depressed at heart, and that for the moment he honestly believed 
life for the rest to be a blank to him. Mr. Lefussis spoke, but 
became somewhat too excited and sputtered a little, and was 
unlucky enough to raise a laugh or two, thereby putting the meet- 
ing somewhat out of tune for the first time. Mr. Lefussis became 
angry, and declared in vehement tone that that was no occasion 
for laughter to any true-hearted Englishman. This, however, did 
not do much good, and Mr. Lefussis finished up rather a failure. 
Major Leven set about to retrieve the prestige of the cause. 

Major Leven spoke with a fervour of sincerity and conviction 
that well nigh supplied the place of eloquence. He denounced 
the iniquity of the ministers, Liberal or Conservative, be they who 
they might, who would neglect and discard a loyal and devoted 
colony, however small. He made a telling point by comparing 
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Victorietta to an unhappy step-daughter, who, rejected from the 
hearth that ought to have burned for her with a genial and pro- 
tecting glow, is sent out to be at the mercy of a cold and heartless 
world. The impression produced by the closing sentences was 
decidedly good. Mr. Lefussis, who now took on himself to act the 
part of fugleman, rose to his feet and directed the rounds of 
applause by waving his kerchief energetically round his head. 
The audience were fairly hit home, it would seem, and even the 
grumblers and the malcontent hardly ventured to breathe their 
dissent in tones above a whispered sneer. 

But when the repeated applause was at length allowed to die 
away and some other orator was preparing to take up the tale, the 
audience were amazed to hear the voice of a woman send shrilly 
through the hall the following remarkable words : 

‘Mr. Chairman, before you go any further, sir, I want to ask 
Major Leven why he turned his own step-daughter out of doors, 
and left her to starve or to beg? As we are on the subject of 
step-daughters, perhaps he would not mind telling the meeting 
something about his own conduct and his wife’s to their step- 
daughter.’ 

_ The words, though all clearly spoken, were rattled off so 
volubly that they were got fairly into the ears of the assembly 
before any one had time even tocry ‘order.’ Every eye was turned 
on the new speaker. There she stood in one of the central rows of 
the stalls, a tall, handsome woman, who kept her attitude of orator 
with entire composure, and was evidently determined to address the 
audience at some length upon this rather inappropriate family 
topic. Then there were loud cries of ‘order, order,’ from those 
who sympathised with the object of the meeting, and ironical calls 
of * bravo,’ ‘ hear, hear,’ ‘ woman’s rights for ever,’ and other such 
irreverent interjections from the few who liked to see a little dis- 
turbance of any kind. ‘Is she mad?’ several cool neutrals were 
heard to ask of each other. Some ladies in the neighbourhood of 
the fair speaker were alarmed and tried to get out of their seats, 
but could not for the pressure of the crowd. 

‘IT am not mad!’ exclaimed, in tones growing yet more shrilly, 
the undaunted woman, ‘although I have been treated so as to 
make any woman mad. I won’t hear a man talking about step- 
daughters like a hypocrite, when he has had his own step-daughter 
turned out of the house into the streets. I’m her—let him deny 
it if he can.’ 

Wild clamour followed this declaration. Major Leven rose to 
his feet, and was seen to be gesticulating earnestly, but no word 
he spoke reached the bewildered audience. Evidently Paulina 
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Vanthorpe—for it was she, we need hardly say, who claimed a hear- 
ing—had some sympathisers or confederates among the audience: 
there were cries of ‘hear her, hear her,’ ‘let the woman speak,’ 
‘she’s not mad,’ ‘she’s all right enough,’ ‘no police here,’ ‘fair 
play for the lady,’ and various other such expressions of opinion. 

‘I ask to be heard,’ screamed the much-injured woman. ‘If 
this is a meeting of English men and women, I know they won’t 
refuse me a hearing. I'll show you what sort of men are trying 
to pass off as patriots and philantrophists ’"—for it has to be re- 
corded that thus, and not otherwise, did Paulina pronounce the 
rather trying word. Shouts of anger, laughter, and applause 
followed this outburst of emotional eloquence. The platform was 
observed to be in wild commotion. Excited conference was going 
on between Major Leven, the Chairman, Mr. Lefussis, and others. 
Some of the promoters of the meeting had managed to get out at 
the back of the platform, and to bring in a policeman or two at 
the other end of the hall. But the policemen could do nothing. 
They could not get to Paulina through the crowd ; and in any case 
Paulina could only be considered as a speaker who seemed anxious 
to introduce irrelevant topics into her speech. It was a question 
for the authority of the Chairman rather than that of the ministers 
of the law. Paulina’s quick eye detected the presence of the 
police. 

‘He wants to have me removed by the police,’ shecried. ‘ He 
is afraid to face the truth—he knows he cannot deny what I say 
ofhim. I ask of all true Englishmen not to let an injured 
daughter be ill-treated by the blue-coated minions of a despotic 
government.’ 

Paulina was positively developing a genius for popular oratory. 
In the excitement: of her cause, too, her theory as to the relation- 
ship between her and Major Leven began to assume more formid- 
able proportions. She had grown at one bound from his wife’s 
daughter-in-law to his own step-daughter; she now threatened 
to become his daughter. The intensity of the scene was sud- 
denly enhanced in an unexpected manner by the intervention of 
Claudia Lemuel. That excitable young lady, being in one of the 
galleries, was aware that some woman was trying to address the 
meeting, but she had not heard Paulina’s words. She assumed that 
Paulina was presenting herself as the representative of some great 
cause or other, and that an attempt was being made to eject her 
simply because she was a woman. The heroic little Claudia 
pressed forward to the front of the gallery, and cried out in tones 
of earnest appeal: 

‘In the name of the women of England I demand a hearing 
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for this woman! This is a free meeting in a free country ; it is 
an outrage upon all womanhood to deny a hearing to a woman.’ 

Matters became more complicated than ever. The large 
number of persons who did not understand the proceedings at all 
now assumed from Claudia’s words that some injustice was really 
being done to Paulina, and that she actually had something to 
say. A great many voices therefore began to cry out that the 
woman ought to be heard. Atlength the Chairman rose and came 
to the front of the platform and made signs that he desired to 
speak. There were very general cries of ‘hear the Chairman,’ 
‘ chair, chair,’ ‘ order, order,’ and so forth. Many really respected 
the Chairman and his authority, and some who did not particularly 
care for either wished to have him heard because they thought he 
could explain what all the row was about. 

‘ This lady is really out of order,’ the Chairman began. 

‘I ain’t out of order,’ Paulina exclaimed. ‘Does Major Leven 
say he don’t know me? Does he say [ ain’t the widow of his wife’s 
son?’ The question was received with new demonstrations of 
impatience on one side and amused approval on the other. The 
Chairman was observed to whisper to Major Leven. 

‘This meeting is not the place to discuss the family affairs of 
‘any gentleman,’ the Chairman began. 

‘He admits the charge!’ screamed the triumphant Paulina. 
‘English men and women, you hear that he admits it !’ 

‘ This meeting is called to discuss a great public and national 
question,’ the Chairman pleaded. ‘ This lady does not rise to pro- 
pose any amendment to the resolution ’ 

‘Yes, I do,’ Paulina cried. 

‘She does, she does,’ was chorussed by many delighted voices. 

‘Will the lady have the goodness to state the terms of her 
amendment ?’ the noble Chairman asked blandly but firmly. 

‘This is my amendment!’ screamed Paulina: ‘ That we free- 
born Britons refuse to be dictated to by humbugs.’ Roars of 
laughter, cries of ‘order,’ shouts of applause, and wild general 
confusion followed this astonishing proposition. Paulina looked 
round the hall in triumph, as if she had done something really 
brilliant this time, and she nodded her head this vay and that in 
approval of herself and acceptance of the well-earxed applause of 
others. Major Leven rose and came to the front i the platform, 
but finding it utterly impossible to obtain a hearing, and the 
clamour of his friends being as much in his way as the laughter 
and shouts of his enemies, he bowed and returned to his seat. 
His face was crimson with shame and vexation. Mr. Lefussis 
sprang forward and shrieked some words of which no one caught 
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the meaning, and shook his hand in futile wrath at enemies who 
answered him with shouts of laughter. The heroine of the even- 
ing being, in parliamentary phrase, on her legs, remained there, 
and seemed evidently determined to have a hearing or let no one 
else be heard. 

The Chairman made another appeal for silence, and had a 
momentary success. He declared that, according to his judgment, 
the amendment proposed by the lady was not in order, and could 
not be properly entertained. Thereupon several men, some ex- 
cited, some only amused, rose up and cried out all together that the 
amendment was perfectly in order. One tall, stont man, who had 
the advantage of a voice that seemed to clear the air like thunder, 
and could have been heard amid roll of drum, compelled the meet- 
ing to listen to him while he argued that, as Major Leven had pro- 
posed a resolution condemning the government, it was in perfect 
order to offer an amendment to the effect that the meeting declined 
to be dictated to by humbugs. He demanded that the noble 
Chairman should show fair play, and give the lady an opportunity 
of supporting her amendment by argument and _ illustration. 
There was a good deal of applause for this. It sounded reasonable 
enough, some unconcerned persons thought. A sort of dialogue 
set in between the Chairman and the man with the voice of 
thunder. It was a relief to many present when a man spoke 
whose tones made it impossible not to hear him. 

‘ Why do you refuse this lady a hearing ?’ the deep-toned one 
demanded. ‘Is it, my lord, because she is a woman ?’ 

The noble Chairman, with words and gestures, deprecated any 
such ungallant intention. 

‘Then why is she not to be heard, my lord?’ the rolling 
thunder asked. 

‘This meeting has not been called for the discussion of any 
private controversies,’ the Chairman said, with bland plaintiveness, 
wishing in his heart he had never listened to the entreaties of 
Major Leven or consented to have anything to do with the 
meeting. 

‘But we have not heard what the lady has to say for her 
amendment, my lord. I presume she intends to support it on 
public grounds.’ He looked with prodigious deference towards 
the heroic Paulina as if he were giving her the assurance that she 
should be heard under the shelter of bis voice. 

‘Yes, I do,’ Paulina exclaimed, panting. ‘I'll give you public 
prounds enough if you will only hear me. Fair play, my lord; 
oh, fair play! I appeal for fair play to my countrymen and my 
countrywomen.’ 
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Then there was a renewed storm of contending voices, some 
clamouring for Paulina to be heard and some calling for the 
police, for the Chairman, for order, for anything else that occurred 
to them at the moment as preferable to the eloquence of Paulina. 
The intrepid Paulina herself now mounted on to the seat from 
which she had risen, and from that vantage-ground endeavoured 
to make herself heard, as with voluble tongue and vivacious gesture 
she denounced the Chairman, Major Leven, and the promoters of 
the meeting generally. Soon in every part of the room was some 
one addressing the Chairman, or the meeting at large. The 
cause of order and of Victorietta was hopeless for that night. 
The wrongs of the colony were forgotten. The Chairman gave 
up the battle. He quietly withdrew from the platform. Major 
Leven followed him rather hastily, pursued by some shrieking 
taunt from the conquering heroine, and by shouts of laughter 
from the irreverent and the unconcerned. Major Leven would 
have felt it a positive relief if, as he was escaping from the 
platform, he had heard the crack of doom. Those who favoured 
the cause of Victorietta now left the hall as quickly as they 
could. Those who remained elected a chairman of their own 
on the spur of the moment, and carried a resolution, proposed 
by the man with the thunder-tones, approving of the conduct of 
the government. Paulina then modestly withdrew, followed by a 
few admiring friends. She wiped her heated brow as she went, 
for the moment heedless of the paint. She was on fire with 
triumph and gratified spleen. She had indeed wrestled well and 
overthrown more than her enemies. Thus is history sometimes 
made. It is probable that the island of Victorietta will be left 
undefended for ever merely because Paulina Vanthorpe happened 
to have a spite against Major Leven. Paulina is to be added to 
the company of Helen and Cleopatra and the wife of Prince 
Breffni and Florinda, and all the other famous ladies whose personal 
wrongs and quarrels disturbed the progress of States. 

The papers next morning were filled with accounts of the 
astonishing proceedings in St. James’s Hall. Most of the reports 
wooed the eye of even the most indifferent reader by the tempta- 
tion of large-type headings and the words ‘ Extraordinary Scene 
at St. James’s Hall ;’ lengthened and vivacious descriptions were 
given, in which of course the appearance of Paulina, her manner, 
and her startling eloquence, obtained full justice. Some of the 
papers had pleasant leading articles holding up the promoters of 
the meeting to playful ridicule. The noble Chairman’s face grew 
a deep red as he glanced over the journals at his breakfast. In 
the fulness of his heart he cursed Major Leven; and, although 
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in general a devoted friend of liberty of the press, he began 
to, think there was a good deal to be said after all in favour of 
some despotic system to restrain these confounded newspapers. 
Major Leven was even more angry with those at the meeting 
who supported Paulina than with Paulina herself. He waxed 
eloquent over the degeneracy of the English nation when men 
could be found with such levity in them as to prefer the en- 
couragement of a piece of mad foolery to the calm discussion of 
a great cause and the redress of a great wrong. He began 
seriously to think of emigrating to some happier and less effete 
country, where the corruptions of luxury had not so completely 
wasted the spirit of patriotism, justice, and manhood. Of one 
thing he was certain—the hand of the Colonial Office was in the 
whole affair. The colonial minister had employed some wretched 
minions to make use of that infamous woman. Indeed, he began 
to think now that Paulina had been in the pay of the government 
from first to last. He declared that such ministers were capable 
of anything. This thought consoled him. It had the soothing 
effect produced upon an author when he convinces himself that the 
disparaging reviews of his masterpiece are the result of a vile con- 
spiracy got up by jealous hate to crush him. Major Leven would 
have felt utterly crushed if he were not satisfied that the Colonial 
Office was trying to crush him. This thought gave him nerve to 
bear the light of the sun. 

Mrs. Leven was impetuous. She was for taking instant pro- 
ceedings against Paulina; dragging her to the bar of justice some- 
where and inflicting the direst punishment upon her. She was 
for making no compromise, shrinking from no publicity, drawing 
the sword and throwing the scabbard away. ‘There must be laws,’ 
she declared indignantly. It was idle to point out that, although 
there were laws, it might not be easy to bring any one of them to 
bear on that particular case in the way Mrs. Leven desired. She 
urged Major Leven to prosecute Paulina at once—she would not 
have quailed, to do her justice, before any exposure of family 
scandals. But Major Leven shook his head. 

‘It’s no use, Constance,’ he said; ‘ the Colonial Office is behind 
her. Don’t you see, she must have some power at her back ? No 
paid magistrate would punish her.’ 

Walter Taxal wrote a few lines recommending Major Leven to 
hold another meeting on the same subject and to have the admis- 
sion by tickets only. But he said that, for reasons he need not 
explain to Mrs. Leven, he was resolved to leave town for the present. 
A little knocking about would do him good, he said. Sir Wilber- 
force gave hearty good advice to Major and Mrs. Leven not to 
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bother about Paulina and her goings-on at all. ‘A nine days’ 
wonder—soon die away, soon forgotten, if you only let it alone.’ 
As to the scandal, there were scandals everywhere, he suggested. 
There was one person to whom the goings-on of Paulina gave un- 
mixed delight, and that was Miss Elvin. The singer became 
quite an object of curiosity and interest herself by virtue of the 
vivacious descriptions she was able to give of Gabrielle Vanthorpe’s 
sister-in-law. She became so sprightly on the subject at Lady 
Honeybell’s, that Lady Honeybell snubbed her at last, expressed 
the warmest sympathy and admiration for ‘ that dear young thing, 
Mrs. Vanthorpe,’ and left Miss Elvin with a deeper sense of wrong 
against Gabrielle than ever. 

To Clarkson Fielding the manner in which Paulina had chosen 
to relieve her spleen seemed, all things considered, highly satis- 
factory. He knew that there were two sides to her nature—one 
that of the hoyden, the other that of the tigress. It looked as if 
she had made up her mind to appease her wrath in this instance 
by no worse vengeance than something in the nature of a practical 
joke. A few days after the meeting, however, the London public 
were amused and amazed by a letter which appeared in several of 
the newspapers and was signed ‘ Paulina Vanthorpe.’ It professed 
to be a defence of the writer against some of the comments made 
upon her in the press, and against the attempt of the noble chair- 
man to suppress her speech at the meeting. She declared that she 
had come forward under the influence of purely patriotic motives, 
as an Englishwoman, to save her countrymen from being made the 
instruments of a self-seeking and hypocritical clique. She 
announced that she intended before many days to hold a meeting 
of her own in some public hall in London and invite Englishmen 
of all parties there to hear a tale of wrong and of suffering which 
would make the heart of every honest man and pitying woman 
glow with sympathy and indignation. Major Leven writhed when 
he read this manifesto. ‘They'll make a heroine of her, you'll 
find, Constance—some people will,’ he groaned. 

‘I told you, George, his wife said with that gentle firmness 
which becomes those who gave good advice that was not taken,— 
‘I told you this creature would give trouble if she were left at 
large. She ought to have been met boldly and sent to prison at 
once. 

* But, my dear, you couldn’t have sent her to prison.’ 

i’a have sent her to prison,’ Mrs. Leven said. 

When Clarkson Fielding read Paulina’s letter he began to 
think the thing was growing a little serious. The heroine herself 
could never have written such an epistle. There was clearly some 
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one behind her. If any one really wished to injure or annoy the 
Levens, Paulina, under effective guidance, could easily be made a 
very serviceable instrument. Fielding, it must be owned, did not 
greatly care what annoyance might fall upon the Levens. But he 
was deeply concerned that Gabrielle should not suffer any pain. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


: SIR, YOU AND I HAVE LOVED; BUT THAT'S NOT IT.’ 


CLARKSON FIELDING began to persuade himself that there could 
be no harm in his calling on Gabrielle and telling her of the sus- 
picion he had that somebody was backing-up Paulina. He did not 
care to speak to Major Leven on the subject ; and he disliked Mrs. 
Leven, and had an instinctive conviction that she disliked him. In 
truth, he was longing for any excuse to see Gabrielle before he left 
England, perhaps for ever. He thought there could be no harm in 
his doing this. It would, indeed, be the wisest possible precaution 
against any suspicion of his secret getting out. What could be 
better evidence of quiet friendship, and of friendship only, than to 
go and say a kindly farewell to one whose regard he desired to 
preserve? If he were to go away in any more abrupt manner, surely 
it would be only putting a very provocation in suspicion’s way. 
Heartily did he wish that he could go away as the brother does in 
Richter’s sad and beautiful story, who, finding that he loves only too 
well the girl his brother loves, sets out one morning blowing his 
familiar fiute as if for an ordinary stroll, and is never heard of more. 
But Clarkson was concerned for Gabrielle and for his brother. It 
would doubtless make Gabrielle sad if she thought she had been the 
cause of his unhappiness and of his going away. ‘She brought us 
together, Wilberforce and me,’ he thought; ‘she would be greatly 
hurt if she thought she were now the means of separating us.’ He 
was deeply concerned for Wilberforce, knowing how his brother 
would be pained if he could think that Clarkson’s heart was 
touched by Gabrielle. If he could contrive to get away, people 
would set down his going to the restlessness of an unmanageable 
and wandering nature, and it might never occur to any mind that 
there was any other cause. Wilberforce had told him lately that 
he had made up his mind to ask Gabrielle to marry him; and in- 
deed had added that he would not see her again until he went for 
the purpose of asking her. Perhaps it.is all settled before this, 
Clarkson thought. Ifso, the greater need that he should act in 
such a way as to make his secret a secret for ever. 

While he was in this condition of mind, longing to see Gabrielle 
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and yet afraid to see her, the question was decided by a few lines 
from Gabrielle herself. She asked him to come and see her as 
soon as he coud. She had heard from his brother that Clarkson 
wished to leave England and that Wilberforce wished to keep him 
there, and in her impulsive way she fancied that it would be only 
right of her to endeavour to impress upon him the necessity of his 
acting as his brother wished. If Gabrielle had been given to self- 
examination, she would never have written that letter. Only of 
late had she ever thought of questioning the propriety of anything 
she felt impelled todo. If she had examined her own heart now, she 
would have seen how much of a selfish feeling there was in her 
when she set herself to write to Fielding. It was indeed selfishness 
of a very pardonable, human, harmless order ; but it was the impulse 
of self all the same. She could not bear the idea of Clarkson 
going away. She felt as if she must be utterly lonely when he had 
gone. There was something peculiarly congenial in their natures. 
Each was impulsive, generous, uncalculating ; neither cared for 
what the world or society said or thought. Each had, even if un- 
consciously, certain motives of action drawn from deeper and purer 
sources than those which the conventional proprieties and what are 
called the ways of the world supply. When she heard that Clark- 
son was going away, she felt as if she must throw herself between 
him and such a resolve; as if she should have no friend on earth 
for whom she could really and deeply care when he had gone. It 
had never occurred to her to think that he felt anything more than 
friendship for her. There was nothing in his manner to tell of the 
lover or the sentimentalist. He was always frank and friendly ; a 
little abrupt sometimes ; he often showed an easy and kindly rough- 
ness like that of a brother to asister. Gabrielle had not asked herself 
the question ‘ Is he in love with me ?’ No thought of the kind had 
ever found its way into her mind. He did not seem the man to be 
in love with any woman. But she knew now well enough, only 
too well, that she could have loved him if love had been thought of 
between them. She felt that if it had been he, and not Walter Taxal, 
who told her of love, she could not have held faithful to the memory 
of Albert Vanthorpe. 

Besides—besides, she was very unhappy just now. A great il- 
lusion had gone for ever. How many parables, legends, fables, poems, 
essays, sermons, have been composed for the purpose of telling vain 
man that the least satisfactory thing on earth is to have his darling 
wish conceded ? Never a man probably was any the wiser in advance 
for all the teaching. Never a woman surely was any the more 
willing to put up in patience with the denial of her darling wish. 
Gabrielle Vanthorpe had long had one darling wish ; and nowit is 
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conceded; and no sermonising could have made her believe in 
advance the truth that is now forcing itself on her unwilling mind. 
She has had the protectress of her youth given back to her. The 
friendship which, denied, made life so blank to her, is now hers 
again ; and is she satisfied with it? Sheis beginning to find out 
that the Constance Leven whom she now knows is not in the least 
like the Constance Leven of her memory and her imagination. 

Gabrielle had grown up under the care of Mrs. Leven. She was 
petted and fondled to her heart’s content by her protectress, who 
was very fond of her as long as things went well with them. If 
she had married Albert Vanthorpe earlier, when his mother wished 
it, the love and petting would probably have continued always, and 
it may be that Gabrielle would never have discovered that she was 
only loved as any other pet is loved—a lapdog or a kitten. Mrs. 
Leven’s nature was in its way about as complex a combination of 
the tyrant and the slave as that of any empress of the East whom 
history or fiction had painted. She was the slave of her own will, 
and the tyrant of all the alien wills that would oppose it. 

While Gabrielle was in constant intercourse with her, the girl 
never saw anything of this. Mrs. Leven was to her simply as the 
mother who must always be right in whatever she does. But the 
long separation had turned Gabrielle into a new kind of observer. 
It forced upon her a new point of view. The links of habit were 
burst ; the witchery of old association was gone. The girl with 
whom devotion was an article of faith had grown into a woman, 
and into a woman lately beginning to question the goodness of 
even her own emotions and impulses. It is a risk for two parted 
friends, even the dearest and the least open to criticism, to come 
together after long separation. New habits have grown up in each 
meanwhile ; new ways of thinking ; new tastes. They look upon 
each other as one looks on some long unvisited scene of early youth. 
It is the same, no doubt ; it must be—and yet surely that hill used 
to seem higher and grander; the grass used to be greener; the 
stream was brighter. Can that be really the lovers’ walk that was 
such a path of poetic and romantic delight? Now it seems mean 
and swampy, and there are thistles growing in it here and there. 
So, perhaps, we are apt to look on the idealised friends of long ago. 
They stand the test sometimes; as the dear schoolboy spot does; 
and become all the dearer for it. But there are times when we 
find, not merely that the charm is not there, but that no charm 
could ever have been there if we had always had our senses about 
us. And this was the melancholy case of Gabrielle Vanthorpe 
when she found herself restored to the affection of her old protec. 
tress, 
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She resisted the growing conviction at first; but it was not 
very long to be resisted. She soon began to acknowledge to her- 
self that she found Mrs. Leven narrow, hard, and egotistic. She 
saw more and more the woman who had been cold and cruel to her 
in the presence of Albert Vanthorpe’s dead body, and less and less 
the ideal friend, the more than mother, of her earlier memories. 
There was something even worse than this; for Gabrielle began now 
to reconcile the woman of the Genoa scene with the former woman 
and to see that it was after ail only one consistent individuality. 
Innumerable vague memories disregarded before came up now to 
tell her that Mrs. Leven was always the same—self-willed, tyranni- 
cal, in the strictest sense effeminate. Gabrielle recognised in her 
the strong clamorous will of effeminacy, and the feeble reason and 
conscience ; the effeminate incapacity to put oneself in the place 
of another; the tendency to make a creed and a religion out of 
one’s own likes and dislikes, one’s whims and passions. Before 
very many days had passed over their renewed friendship Gabrielle 
felt that she had lost her friend for ever. More than that, she 
knew that for her no such friend had ever been in existence. 

Mrs. Leven made much of her, in the homely phrase ; insisted 
on being called ‘ mother’ by her—as if any one ever with a title 
to such a name had need to insist on its being given. The 
renewed intimacy was very agreeable for the time to Mrs. Leven, 
who bad begun to find her life rather dull, and had long yearned 
for a pet of some kind. But it was painfully evident to Gabrielle 
that their ways of thinking and acting were not the same, and that 
some time there must come a collision of will or judgment or 
conscience ; and then all would be in the dust again. It was 
evident that Mrs. Leven regarded Gabrielle as bound to her by 
eternal gratitude for having been taken back into favour. Indeed, 
much of Mrs. Leven’s enjoyment in the reconciliation came 
from the satisfaction and complacency with which it enabled her 
to regard herself. She admired her own magnanimity very much. 
She was flattered by Gabrielle’s submission thus far. It did not 
occur to her to doubt for a moment that she had acquired the 
absolute right to dispose of Gabrielle’s life as might seem good to 
her. No one could be kinder than Mrs. Leven to those who 
would allow themselves to be ruled in all things by her as Capulet 
would have his daughter. 

So Gabrielle wrote to Clarkson. His hand trembled as he took 
the letter. He smiled rather grimly at his own weakness. It 
was a short note, simply asking him to come and see her, as she 
had something to say to him. He had often received such notes 
before from her. He might have compared this with any of its 
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predecessors if he had felt inclined, for he had kept them all safely 
stored. But it seemed to him that there was something peculiarly 
friendly and familiar in these few words ; a sort of sisterly imperious- 
ness. ‘It is allover; it isdone,’ he leaped to the conclusion at once. 
‘She feels already as if she were my sister; she has promised to 
marry Wilberforce.’ Then a great wave of disappointed love and 
of wild jealousy swept for a moment across the poor young man’s 
heart. A positive cry broke from his lips; the cry of a pain that 
knows it will from that moment have to be still for ever. ‘ Why 
did I ever see her? Why did I evercome near him again? Why 
did she bring us together? Why is he so good and kind that 
I can’t even hate him? He can never love her asI do; he can 
never appreciate her as Ido. She can never be to him what she 
might have been to me.’ 

He was in the old room in Bolingbroke Place. He had gone 
again into a sort of hiding there under pretence of putting 
together his papers and things before going away. He sat down 
and leaned his hand upon his chin and gave himself up to moody 
absorption for a full hour. He let the wave of passion and regret 
break quite over him unresisting. Then he got up and said to 
himself that now he could go and see her. A pang went through 
him as he stood on the doorstep and thought of the day when he 
opened that door for her and saw her for the first time. ‘ After 
this day I shall never see her again!’ Never again—the im- 
memorial syllables of despair. 

When he saw her in her house she was apparently under the 
influence of some embarrassment or constraint. He thought it 
was easy to understand the reason why. ‘ My future sister-in-law,’ 
he thought, ‘ finds the new position a little embarrassing at first.’ 
He put on the most unconstrained and friendly air he could adopt. 
He seemed to her very cheerful and easy. He might have been 
a little more sorry to leave his friends, she thought ; but of course 
man’s instinct is for adventure and occupation and unrest. 
Gabrielle did not say at once why she had sent for him; and 
Clarkson talked a little about Paulina, and told of his suspicion 
about some unseen hand guiding that energetic creature’s some- 
what unskilled pen. Gabrielle did not follow all this with deep 
interest. She had taken the Paulina scandal. very composedly ; 
she could not be brought to see that any disgrace whatever fell 
upon the Levens or upon herself because Mrs. Leven’s son had 
married a coarse and ungovernable woman. She was sorry, for the 
sake of womanhood, that Paulina should have made such an un- 
seemly exhibition ; but for herself she felt in no way abashed or 
alarmed, Gabrielle still thought they had all been a little too 
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hard on the unfortunate Paulina. She had a firm conviction yet 
that she could have managed Paulina a great deal better than 
that.. If they would only allow her, she would try what she could 
do even now. She hardly therefore followed the meaning of what 
Clarkson was trying to impress on her about Paulina. Her 
mind, indeed, was on other things. 

‘Do you know why I wrote and asked you to come here?’ she 
broke in suddenly. 

No, he didn’t know, he said. 

‘I wrote to you because I thought it would please your 
brother.’ 

“Ah, yes,’ Clarkson thought; ‘I knew as much as that. It is 
all settled. I am talking to my sister-in-law that is to be.’ He 
made some unmeaning answer. 

‘Your brother doesn’t like your leaving England.’ 

‘I know,’ Clarkson said doggedly. 

‘Then why not gratify him and stay here? It was I who 
brought you together—don’t you remember ?’ 

Oh, yes; he had not forgotten that. 

‘And so I claim a sort of right to keep you together, if I can, 
Mr. Fielding.’ 

‘ You are very kind, but-——-’ He shook his head. 

*But I don’t see why you must leave us. Your brother so 
wishes you to stay, and you seem to me to have travelled enough. 
It is time for you to settle down, Mr. Fielding, I think.’ 

‘Settle down to what ?’ 

‘ Well, to some kind of regular life. A man can’t be always 
travelling aimlessly about the world, can he? All that ought to 
be only a preparation for some sort of career, I think. It can 
hardly be a career in itself, can it?’ 

‘ If one can do no better , 

* But you can do better. I feel sure you can—we all know you 
ean.’ 

‘Who are “ we” ?’ Fielding could not help asking. 

“'©We?P Who are we? Everyone who knows you—your’ 
brother. ; 

© Ah, yes; but Wilberforce is very partial.’ 

'*I don’t know; he has great judgment and good sense. Once 
you would have thought he was partial the other way. Don’t you 
remember what trouble I had to prevail on you to go near him at 
all? Why, I had to adopt an audacious stratagem to bring you 
together.” 

‘ ©T remember all that—I couldn’t well forget it. I owe it to 
you altogether that Wilberforce and I have become friends and 
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brothers again ; I oughtn’t to say “again,” indeed, for we never were 
friends and brothers before. Now, I think he is the best fellow 
that ever lived —— ’ 

‘Indeed he is,’ Gabrielle said with emphasis. 

‘Yes; even you can’t say a word more in his praise than I 
shall say, Mrs. Vanthorpe. Well, I owe all that to you; I should 
have lived and died under a false impression about my brother if 
it were not for you.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ said Gabrielle, blushing slightly at his earnestness; 
‘you and he would have found each other out in some way, you 
may be sure. You would never have been kept apart ‘all your 
lives for the mere want of someone to bring you together. Heaven 
is not so dependent upon any of us to bring about its ends. But 
Iam glad it was my good fortune to be the medium in this case, 
Mr. Fielding ; I freely confess that.’ 

‘You are always doing good,’ he said. 

Gabrielle was thinking of instances in which she did not seem 
to have done good for all her trying. 

‘Oh no, Mr. Fielding ; very much the reverse sometimes, I am 
afraid. I try to do good; but I rush into things in an impulsive 
way, and I find that I make sad 'mistakes. I wish I were not’so 
impulsive: I wish I could restrain myself and not follow out every 
impulse the moment it begins to drive me on. I am afraid I 
have made enemies.’ 

Fielding smiled. 

‘Come,’ he said, ‘that is impossible. I-can’t imagine anybody 
being an enemy of yours.’ 

‘ Does that mean that Iam not worth anybody’s enmity, Mr. 
Fielding? If so, I don’t take it as a compliment at all. I 
haven’t forgotten also what Sir Oliver says about people who have 
no enemies—don’t you remember—in the “ School for Scandal” ?’ 

‘No, I don’t mean that,’ said Fielding composedly; ‘although 
I never much believed in Sir Oliver’s saying, all the same. I 
don’t much believe in enemies; I don’t think any one arcs 
enemies who acts for the best and goes straight on.’ 

‘But now about your going away and ranging the world all 
over again,’ she asked, anxious to turn the talk away from herself. 
‘I really do want to argue this point with you. You say you 
owe me something—and you do owe at least some goodwill. 
Come then, I will release you from the obligation if you will only 
talk this over with me like a rational being. Why do you want 
to leave England ?’ 

‘Why should I stay in England ?’ 

‘Ah, that is not talking like a rational being; that is only 
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asking a question. Still, I’ll try to answer it: because you ought 
to have some calling in England; because it is your country; 
England is the place where you ought to live and do what work 
you can. You ought to have travelled to educate yourself for 
England. Your friends all wish you to stay here; your brother 
wishes it; we all wish it.’ 

‘Do you wish it—yourself?’ 

‘Do I wish it? Of course I do. If you were my brother I 
should beg of you to stay. At least you must have some reason 
for not staying; you can tell me that.’ 

‘TI have a reason.’ He stood up, and leaned with his back to the 
chimney-piece. 

‘Oh, you have a reason? Well, I am glad! What is it, Mr. 
Fielding ?’ 

He wondered to see how clear and unsuspicious her eyes looked. 
‘If I should tell her now!’ he thought. 

‘Surely you may tell me what it is,’ she said in kindly, gentle 
tones. ‘Is it that you are poor? Is it that you are proud? Is it 
that you don’t like to be dependent on your brother? He tells me 
that you are not dependent on him—he says that the money he 
holds for you is not his; that it is yours. But that is a matter of 
no consequence ; you can easily finda career in England. What 
is your reason for going away?’ 

‘Well,’ he said with hesitation, ‘things will not be always 
the same here , 

‘No, of course not. Who supposes they would ? What has that 
to do with it ?—they won’t be always the same anywhere else.’ 

‘ Wilberforce will get married.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose so. Why should you go away because of 
that ?’ 

‘Oh, don’t you know?’ he cried, losing fast all the patience 
and self-control he had kept so long. 

‘No, Mr. Fielding ; how should I know?’ 

‘You might guess, I think,’ he said with a certain bitterness 
in his tone. 

‘Might I? then I should like to guess, for I don’t wish to seem 
stupid. It surely cannot be because if your brother were married 
you think he would have less affection to spare for you? I don’t 
believe that can be the reason; that wouldn’t seem like you, Mr. 
Fielding.’ 

*No,’ he said; ‘it isn’t that.’ 

‘I thought so: I am glad of it. Then tell me; for I don’t 
think I could guess.’ 

‘She really does not know,’ Fielding said to himself, and the 
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bare conviction sent a rush of blood to his face. ‘She has no idea 
of anything of the kind. Wilberforce has not yet spoken to her.’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ she said. ‘I begin to understand 
you less and less as we go on, Mr. Fielding. Is there any mystery 
in all this? Why can you not tell me in plain words—or why do 
you excite my curiosity if the thing is not to be told ?’ 

She looked so earnest and so kindly that the young man’s bar- 
rier of self-composure melted completc!y away. 

‘Well, then, I will tell you,’ he exclaimed ; ‘I was determined 
not to speak, but I can’t help it. I heard you were going to be 
married , 

She did not at first see the meaning of his words, so much was 
she surprised by the thought that there should have been any talk 
about her being married. She felt herself growing hot and con- 
fused. She took it good-humouredly, however. 

‘I never heard of it before, Mr. Fielding, I can assure you, and 
I am not going to be married. But I don’t see why in any 
case > and then looking up and seeing the revelation in his face 
she stopped short in such utter confusion that it would have been 
a positive relief to her if she had fainted, or the floor had given 
way, or the sky fallen, or anything happened to save her from 
saying more or seeming to leave more unsaid. The full meaning 
of his words suddenly came on her, and she knew of his love. 

‘You know it all now,’ Fielding said. 

‘Oh, stop!’ she begged. 

‘It’s too late now to stop. Yes, you know it all now, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe. I was in love with you, that’s all; I am in love with 
you, that’s all. I have aright to be in love with you if I like; 
and I can’t help it whether I like it or not, or whether I have a 
right. I thought you might have guessed this before; I thought 
women always knew of such things.’ 

‘I didn’t know it,’ said Gabrielle, and she tried to say some- 
thing more, and did not succeed in getting any words articulately 
spoken. She sat down and put her hands to her face and fairly 

burst into tears. She could not help herself, she had no other 
way of giving a voice to her feelings. She had long borne almost 
unknowingly too harda strain. She had fought earnestly against a 
growing love which seemed to her, as things then were, to be un- 
womanly and a shame—and now all at once she knew that he 
loved her. The joy was mingled with fear; she foresaw much 
difficulty and much reproach; and it seemed like impiety and 
ingratitude to renounce in this way the memory of Albert. Yet 
life had lately been growing barren and full of disappointment, and 
all her hopes were turning out to be only shining bubbles at the 
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best, and she was unhappy and was not making others happy, and 
she felt that now she would go to the end of the world with 
Fielding if he asked her, and she longed to go and be away at once 
from question and reproach and the sneers of cold friends and the 
misconstruction of some and the pity of others—and in short all 
her little world had shattered and fallen asunder, and a new, strange 
world was coming up in its place, and this was too much for her, 
and she could only sit and sob. Fielding started in alarm and 
moved towards her in fear that she was about to faint, and in his 
sudden movement his arm struck against the portrait of Albert 
Vanthorpe, and it fell to the floor. 

Gabrielle motioned with one hand for Fielding not to approach 
her. She could not speak to him just yet. She could not listen 
to anything he could say. She did not venture to look up; she 
only still sat and sobbed. 

Fielding fell back bewildered. He expected surprise and 
anger, he expected perhaps some keen and hasty words, or he 
might have looked for a reproof of icy coldness; but he never 
dreamed of such a reception for his words as this, The one thing 
that had never seemed to him to come within the limits of possible 
conjecture was her caring about him. He didnot think of it now; 
her tears he supposed were only evidence of her impassioned resent- 
ment of a supposed offence. 

‘Have I offended you so much, Mrs. Vanthorpe?’ he asked 
very humbly. ‘I never meant to do that; I did not mean to say 
what I have said two moments ago, but I couldn’t help saying it. 
But pray, pray don’t be offended, do forgive me. Oh, do but think 
of it, I am the sufferer and not you. Shall I go away?’ 

Still keeping her handkerchief to her eyes with one hand, she 
held out the other towards him. He touched it respectfully, 
assuming that it was offered in token of forgiveness. Suddenly she 
looked up at him and said in her characteristic and impulsive way : 

‘ Are you sure of this ?’ 

‘Sure of what?’ the bewildered young man asked. 

‘Sure of what you have told me? Is it certain,and deep? Do 
you know yourself? Is it sure to last ?’ 

‘You mean my love for you? It has lasted since I first knew 
you; since I first saw you, I think. It will last all my time, Mrs. 
Vanthorpe.’ He spoke with that simple earnestness which was a 
part of his nature and which made his quiet words stronger than 
the oaths of other men. 

«I wish I were not so foolish,’ she said, rising from her chair. 
‘ But this is such a strange sensation; I don’t know what to say 
or what.to think even. What shall I say, Mr. Fielding ?’ 
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‘Say that you forgive me,’ he answered, ‘and that you will 
sometimes think of me perhaps.’ He had even yet no better 
hope. 

‘But must you still go away ?’ 

‘You would not have me stay, after this ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, I would.’ 

‘Mrs. Vanthorpe ’— he broke into a great cry of surprise—‘ it 
can’t be—it cannot be ; you do not care about me—about me ?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ she answered quietly ; ‘I have cared for you this long 
time. But I never thought you cared about me.’ She turned 
away towards the windows as she spoke; she was not able to look 
him in the face ; perhaps she feared that her words might provoke 
some passionate demonstration. 

At that moment she heard the tread of a horse’s feet on the 
gravel beneath, and she saw that Sir Wilberforce was alighting at 
her door. 

‘Oh, your brother!’ she exclaimed, turning to Fielding 
with an expression of something like alarm. ‘I could not see 
him at this moment—lI could not see any one. Will you see 
him ?’ 

‘TI can’t see him,’ Fielding said. ‘Do you know what he has 
come for ?’ 

‘ No—how should I know ?’ 

‘He has come to ask you to marry him. I know he has. He 
told me his secret ; he trusted it to me; he told me of it again 
and again. He will think I have been a traitor to him—I cannot 
see him, Mrs. Vanthorpe!’ : 

Gabrielle turned cold with surprise and pain. She could not 
understand Fielding’s natural impulse of self-reproach and of com- 
passion at the mention of his brother’s name. She did not give 
herself time to understand it. She only knew that he seemed to 
speak as if there were some mystery and shame about their love to 
be hidden away from the outer world. A sudden revulsion of 
feeling took place within her. Evenin the very moment of her 
sudden love-confession, she had felt that there was something of a 
fall to her pride in having to make it. She had felt her heart 
pierced as with a sudden wound when she saw Albert Vanthorpe’s 
picture fall. But she was ready to give up everything for her 
love ; she would have braved any amount of misconstruction and 
anger and humiliation for him—and now he seemed as if he were 
afraid or ashamed to look his brother in the face, and tell him that 
he loved her. To make it all the more bitter, he had called her 
‘ Mrs. Vanthorpe.’ 

‘ This is a little too like a French comedy for my taste,’ said 
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Gabrielle, speaking with forced composure. ‘I can’t hide you be- 
hind the curtains, Mr. Fielding; and if you don’t wish to meet 
your brother, you must make your escape your own way. [I shall 
see Sir Wilberforce ; but I shall not betray your confidence. We 
have not committed ourselves very far, either you or I; and the 
little that has been said shall count as unsaid.’ 

Fielding was approaching her; but she waved him off with 
scornful and imperious gesture. 

‘Show Sir Wilberforce in,’ she said to the servant, who entered 
the room that moment. ‘Or stay, Rose; help me first to put my 
husband’s picture into its place; it has fallen; I must have it 
fixed there more firmly. Good morning, Mr. Fielding; or I 
suppose it must be good-bye if you are really resolved on leaving 
England. This way, Rose, if you please; just here.’ 

Fielding made one step towards her; but she had turned her 
back upon him. It was her evident resolve to keep her maid in 
the room until he had gone. He could not attempt a word of 
explanation with Gabrielle. He understood a fury in her words, 
but he did not yet clearly understand her meaning. He had gone 
through too many confusing sensations during the last few 
moments to be able to get his wits about him soon again. Every- 
thing had turned out as surprisingly unlike what he had looked for, 
as if he were living out in actual experience the incoherent in- 
cidents of a dream. He had entered the house with the purpose 
of saying good-bye for ever to the woman he loved, and as he be- 
lieved loved hopelessly ; he had resolved to keep his secret firm 
and fast; he had betrayed himself in a moment; the next moment 
he heard Gabrielle tell him from her own lips that she loved him 
and that he must not go; and then in a moment again, he found 
himself dismissed with anger and contempt: dismissed, and not 
allowed and not able to say one word for himself. 

An instant or two he stood irresolute, and then—there was 
nothing else for it—he left the room and left the house, finding in 
all his bewilderment a sense of relief in the fact that he was able 
to make his painful and ignominious escape without meeting his 
brother as he went. Suddenly, with the rush as of a wind, a great 
feeling of joy came over him. ‘She said she loved me; I heard 
her say it ; nothing on earth can alter that!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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